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The Sangha ofbhikkhus and bhikkhunis has been made unified. 

As long as my children and grandchildren shall live, and as long as the sun 

and the moon shall shine, any bhikkhu or bhikkhuni who divides the 

Sangha shall be made to wear white clothes and dwell outside the 

monasteries. 

What it is my wish? 

That the unity of the Sangha should last a long time. 

—King Asoka, Minor Pillar Edict, SanchI 
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Sectarian Views on the Schools 



Mahasanghika 
Sariputrapariprccha 

The Mahasanghika school diligently 
study the collected Suttas and teach 
the true meaning, because they are 
the source and the center. They wear 
yellow robes. 

The Dharmaguptaka school master 
the flavor of the true way. They are 
guides for the benefit of all. Their way 
of expression is special. They wear 
red robes. 

The Sarvastivada school quickly gain 
unobstructed knowledge, for the 
Dhamma is their guide. They wear 
black robes. 

The Kasyapiya school are diligent and 
energetic in guarding sentient beings. 
They wear magnolia robes. 

The Mahisasaka school practice jhana, 
and penetrate deeply. They wear blue 
robes. 



Theravada DIpavamsa 

These 17 sects are schismatic, 
only one sect is non-schismatic. 

With the non-schismatic sect, 
there are eighteen in all. 

Like a great banyan tree, 
the Theravada is supreme, 

The Dispensation of the Conqueror, 
complete, without lack or excess. 

The other sects arose 
like thorns on the tree. 

(Dipavamsa 4.90-91) 



(T24, N°- 1465, p. 900, C12-18) 



FOREWORD 



1 HESe two quotes, each from essential texts, highlight two radically 
different perspectives on the Buddhist schisms. 1 Are we to see the emerg- 
ing schools as a corruption of an originally pure unity, or as unique un- 
foldings of the potential of the Dhamma? My own belief is that both of 
these perspectives are likely to contain some truth, and yet neither of 
them contains the whole truth. 

If we reflect on the issues that divided the schools, we find much that 
is reminiscent of contemporary Buddhist dialogue. It is a shame that the 
complex and profound history of Buddhist thought is reduced to the facile 
dismissal of other schools simply because they disagree with the interpre- 
tation of one's own chosen party. As much as we would like to imagine 
that all the answers are wrapped up, the nature of philosophy is such that 
the basic issues that generated schools of thought remain, and reappear 
in varied guises in discussions within the school itself. 

For example, the Mahasarighika's basic thesis was the transcendental 
nature of the Buddha. We might regard some of the extremes of this view 
with amusement— such as the idea that dirt never clings to the Buddha's 
body, but he washes it in conformity with everyday usage— but it address 
a genuine Buddhist concern: how do we conceive of the nature of Buddha- 
hood, so intensely human yet so totally beyond our lives of anxiety and 
fear? This is a live issue within Theravada Buddhism even today. While 
the official (read 'rationalist, modernist, middle class') position is that 



The Sariputrapariprccha's claims about the robe colors of the various schools need not 
be taken literally. 
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the Buddha was 'just' a perfected human, the devotional perspective of 
ordinary Theravadins sees him as something quite other. 

Similarly, the Sarvastivadins taught a philosophical realism that tended 
to treat external objects as 'existing' in and of themselves, so that even 
an abstract relation like 'possession' comes to be considered as a real sub- 
stance. This comes across as naive, but in shaping their philosophy they 
show a consciousness of a fundamental problem of metaphysics: if we al- 
low the 'existence' of one thing it becomes difficult to deny the existence of 
everything. So the Sarvastivadins considered that the past and the future 
'exist' in exactly the same sense as the present. The Sarvastivadins were 
perfectly aware that this appeared to flaunt the fundamental Buddhist 
axiom of impermanence. But they were trying to explain impermanence 
based not on ontology, but on causal efficacy: the present 'exists' just as 
the past and future 'exist', but the present is distinguished in that it is 
operative or functional. To invoke a modern analogy, compare this with 
the buttons on the word processing document I'm typing; they all 'exist', 
but only become operative when I hover the cursor above them: that mo- 
ment is the 'present'. We may question the exact formulation of this idea, 
but we should do so as the Sarvastivadins themselves did, that is, within a 
Buddhist context, seeking the best way to articulate Buddhist truths. We 
would need to address the same question faced by the Sarvastivadins: if all 
is impermanent, what is there that connects the past, future, and present? 
This question is much more than an abstract musing. In a devotional reli- 
gion like Buddhism, it is crucial in forming our emotional attitude towards 
our beloved Teacher, so present in our consciousness, yet so remote in 
time. Theravadins, despite the stern official doctrine of radical momentari- 
ness, still popularly treat the Buddha as somehow still existing, resulting 
in an uneasy dichotomy between the official and the popular perspectives. 
The Sarvastivadin approach would allow a less fractured understanding 
throughout the community, which might be one reason behind its extraor- 
dinary success in ancient India. 

As another example, the Puggalavadins took their stand on the thesis 
that there exists a 'person' who is neither identical with nor separate from 
the five aggregates that make up our empirical reality. This 'person' is 
indescribable, but is not the 'self of the non-Buddhist theorists. It is this 
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'person' which experiences the fruit of kamma and which attains libera- 
tion. The Puggalavadins were not blind to the difficulties in reconciling 
this theory with the teaching of 'not-self. Quite the opposite; their main 
philosophical efforts went into a sophisticated articulation of how the 
'person' was in fact the correct understanding of 'not-self. Once more, 
this is a key issue in modern Buddhist dialogue. How do we reconcile the 
'atomic' reality of our empirical experience with the undeniable sense of 
personal identity? This problem is especially acute in the relation between 
Buddhist and psychological thought. Much of psychology is concerned 
with building a coherent and integrated 'self, a project that is anathema 
to a literal interpretation of traditional Buddhism. But the psychological 
approach has developed in response to a genuine problem, the fractured 
and alienated modern psyche. This is a very different context to what the 
Buddha was facing when he critiqued Brahmanical or Jainist theories of a 
permanent and enduring essence that survived death. As we develop our 
modern responses to such questions, it would seem sensible to recognize 
that we are not the first generation to grapple with how to apply Buddhism 
in a historical context far removed from the Buddha's own. 

In pursuing the historical inquiry throughout this work, then, I take 
it for granted that the various sects all attempted to articulate and prac- 
tice sincerely the Buddha's teachings. When examined closely, the doc- 
trines of the schools cannot be explained away as simplistic errors or alien 
infiltrations or deliberate corruptions. It would then follow that more 
sympathetic and gentle perspectives on the schools are likely to be more 
objective than bitterly partisan accounts. 

It seems to me that far too much weight has been ascribed to the Dipa- 
vamsa, the earliest Sri Lankan chronicle. This version of events, despite 
straining credibility in almost every respect, continues to exert a pow- 
erful influence on the Theravadin sense of communal identity. The fact 
that some modern scholars have treated it favourably only reinforces this 
tendency. 

The research contained in this work was primarily inspired by my in- 
volvement in the reformation of the bhikkhuni order within Theravada. 
While we will only glance upon this issue here, one of the central questions 
in the revival of the bhikkhuni lineage from the Theravadin perspective is 
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the validity of ordination lineages in other schools. The traditional Thera- 
vadin view has it that the bhikkhunis in existence today are 'Mahayana'. 
Mahayana, it is claimed, is descended from the Mahasahghikas, and the 
Dipavamsa asserts that the Mahasahghikas are none other than the 'evil' 
Vajjiputtakas, who advocated the use of money by monks, and who were 
defeated at the Second Council, but who later reformed and made a new 
recitation. Hence the Mahayana is representative of a tradition whose 
fundamental principle was to encourage laxity in Vinaya. They are 'schis- 
matic' and it is impossible to accept them as part of the same communion. 

This view, ultimately traced to the Dipavamsa, underlies the position 
taken by many mainstream Theravadins today. I intend to show how the 
Dipavamsa's position is incoherent and implausible, and that a more rea- 
sonable depiction of the origins of Buddhist schools can be constructed 
from a sympathetic reading of all the sources. 

Recently I was at a meeting where these issues were discussed. A Viet- 
namese monk acknowledged his lineage from the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya; 
a Tibetan monk noted his heritage from the Miilasarvastivada Vinaya; but 
the Theravadins continued to speak as if they were simply 'Mahayana'. 
This situation, regrettable though it is, is understandable since most Thera- 
vadins have never heard of 'Dharmagupta' or 'Miilasarvastivada'. Once 
the 17 schools had been dismissed as 'schismatic' and 'thorns' by the Dipa- 
vamsa, and their doctrines had been refuted by the Kathavatthu, there 
was no need to be informed about the other schools. 

But there has never been a distinctively 'Mahayana' Vinaya or ordina- 
tion lineage. Rather, some bhikkhus and bhikkhunis, having ordained in 
one of the lineages of the early schools, study and practice the texts and 
ethical ideals known as 'Mahayana'. This was, so far as we can tell, the case 
in ancient India and it remains the case today. Today, the bhikkhus and 
bhikkhunis of the East Asian traditions follow the Vinaya of the Dharmagup- 
taka school, while the Central Asian traditions follow the Miilasarvastivada. 
There is, therefore, no such thing as a 'Mahayana' bhikkhu or bhikkhuni 
from the Vinaya point of view. The Vinayas themselves are silent on the 
question of the sects. If we wish to understand the relationship between 
the existing Sanghas of the various schools, then, we must investigate 
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the relationships between the early schools of Buddhism from whom the 
Vinayas and ordination lineages derive. 

One way of doing this is to examine the origins of the schools in question. 
Here we enter into the swirling and uncertain world of mythology where 
interpretation reigns sovereign, and sectarian bias is not merely expected, 
but is the driving motivation. Given the contradictory, incomplete, and 
doubtful nature of the literary sources it is unclear whether we can expect 
to find even a glimmer of truth. But our surest evidence derives from the 
happy coincidence of the historical/mythic accounts and archeological 
findings, and it is here that we begin our search. 

I would like to offer a more realistic picture of sectarian formation to 
practicing Buddhists. Though I use the methods and results of modern 
scholarship, I do not wish to speak to a purely academic audience. I hope 
there are some Buddhists willing to take the time to examine history a 
little more carefully, and not just to accept the polemics of their school 
based on ancient sectarian rivalries. 

It would have been nice if I could have digested the work of modern 
researchers and simply presented that in a palatable form. But there are 
many of the findings of the moderns that are as unacceptable as the tra- 
ditions of the schools. It seems to me that much modern work, while it 
has accomplished a great deal, is hampered by the problems that bedevil 
Buddhist studies in general: uncritical acceptance of textual evidence over 
archaeological findings; bias in favour of either the southern or northern 
traditions; reliance on inaccurate or mistaken readings from secondary 
works and translations; simplistic and unrealistic notions of religious life 
in general and monastic life in particular; little knowledge of the Vinaya; 
backreading of later situations into earlier times; and perhaps most impor- 
tantly, an ignorance of myth, so that 'historical' information is divorced 
from the mythic context that gave it meaning. 

Extraordinary thanks are due to Bhikkhuni Samacitta for her help in the 
Chinese translations, and Bhikkhu Santidhammo helping me understand 
the nature of schism and community. Thanks are also due to Bhikkhu Bodhi, 
who gave his time to reading my work and offering his comments. Mar- 
cus Bingenheimer, Bhikkhuni Thubten Chodren, Rod Bucknell, Bhikkhuni 
Chi Kwang Sunim, Bhikkhuni Jampa Tsedron, Terry Waugh, Mark Allon, 
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Bhikkhuni Sudhamma, and many others have offered feedback and sup- 
port. I would also like to extend my appreciation to the donors who have 
supported my monk's life, offering me what I needed make this work pos- 
sible: sadhu, sadhu, anumoda.mil 

While researching I have investigated several areas that are tangential 
to the main argument of the book. In some cases these are mere technical 
remarks, while others critique certain specific interpretations of relevant 
issues, and still others are sketches toward further study. These essays, 
together with the text of the current book, may be found at: 

http://sectsandsectarianism.santipada.org 



ABSTRACT 



1 HE Concept of a 'school' that has been evolving in my mind as I 
pursue this work has something to do with the notion of a 'distinct totality': 
a group of Sangha who see themselves as in some sense distinct from other 
Sangha, and who view their own system as complete, adequate for a full 
spiritual life. This would involve a textual tradition, devotional centres, 
lineage of masters, institutional support, etc. When these factors are there 
to a sufficient degree for a particular portion of the Sangha to agree that 
they themselves constitute such a 'distinct totality', we can speak of a 
school. 

Let us consider the main evidence for sectarian formation, dividing our 
sources into two groups, those before and those after the Common Era 
(about 400-500 an), and see where such a distinct totality can be observed. 
Within each group I shall consider the archeological evidence first, as 
that can clearly be fixed in time. The dates of all of the textual sources are 
questionable, and most of them probably straddle our divide. Nevertheless, 
I try to assign a place as best I can. 



0.1 The Early Period (BCE) 

Here our main sources are the archaeological evidence of the Asokan 
inscriptions and the Vedisa stupas and inscriptions, the doxographical 
literature (Kathavatthu and Vijnanakaya), and the Sinhalese Vinaya Com- 
mentary (which by its definite links with the archaeological evidence is 
proved to have roots in this period). We might also include the Asoka leg- 
ends which, while lacking such distinct archaeological confirmation as the 
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Vinaya Commentary, nevertheless may have at least some origins in this 
period. 

The Asokan inscriptions do not mention any schools or any explicit 
occurrence of schism. When the edicts say the Sangha has been 'made 
unified', this suggests that there has been some conflict, but it falls short of 
establishing that a schism had occurred. In any case, even if there had been 
a schism, the edicts assert that it had been resolved. Nor do the Asokan 
edicts mention any doctrines, texts, or anything else that might even hint 
at the existence of schools. The main sect-formative factor at work here 
would appear to be the geographical spread of the Sangha, which was to 
become a powerful force in the evolution of distinct sectarian identities. 

The inscriptions on reliquaries retrieved from the stupas in Vedisa men- 
tion several sectarian-formative factors, such as local saints, local institu- 
tions, and the name Hemavata, which at least at some time was taken to be 
the name of a school. But there is no clear and definitive evidence for the 
existence of a school. Hemavata may be purely a geographical term here. 
As Cousins observes, no unambiguous evidence for any Hemavata texts 
has survived, so the status of this school is doubtful in any case. The emer- 
gence of a local identity is a natural progression from the geographical 
spread under Asoka, and we have no evidence that the Vedisa community 
saw itself as distinct from other Buddhist communities. 

The doxographical literature likewise shows sectarian-formative factors, 
particularly the articulation of controversial doctrines that characterized 
certain schools. But there is no explicit acknowledgement of the existence 
of schools, with the sole exception of the mention of the Puggalavada in 
the Vijhanakaya. 

The Sinhalese Vinaya Commentary was finalized much later, but there 
is definite archaeological evidence that proves the relevant portions must 
stem from genuine historical records. This is particularly true in the case 
of the Sudassanavinayavibhasa, which was evidently taken to China and 
translated from a text predating Buddhaghosa's revision of the commen- 
taries in the the 5 th century ce. This details an extensive account of the 
period in question, and finds no reason to mention even in passing the 
existence of any schools. 
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Likewise the Asokavadana, Asokarajasutra, Divyavadana, etc., give many 
elaborate stories of Asoka without involving the schools. Of course these 
legendary works were much augmented over time, but if anything this 
strengthens our argument: since these texts were doubtless finalized in the 
sectarian period, there must have been a temptation to explicitly associate 
Asoka with their own school. But this was not done. 

Summing up this period, there is no evidence unambiguously belonging 
to the early period that mentions or implies the existence of schools. We 
find only the mention of various forces that lead to sectarian formation, 
never to the actual schools that resulted from these forces. This remains 
true even if we allow texts that are actually finalized later, but which 
probably have roots in this period. 

0.2 The Middle Period (CE) 

For this period our primary sources are the inscriptional evidence, the 
various schism accounts, and the sastra/commentarial literature. 

The inscriptions, starting in Mathura around 100 ce, regularly mention 
the names of schools. 

The sastras (e.g. Abhidharmakosa, etc.) and commentaries (e.g. Katha- 
vatthu-atthakatha, Mahavibhasa, etc.) regularly mention schools by name, 
and discuss their doctrines. The textual sources agree fairly well with each 
other, and also with the inscriptions. 

The schism accounts again mention similar names and sometimes simi- 
lar doctrines as the other sources. 

It is the schism accounts we must discuss in more detail, as they are 
the main sources from which the idea of an early schism was derived. The 
main four texts are closely related and must hark back to the same original 
in certain respects. But in the form we have them today they represent 
the perspectives of the four main groups of schools. Certain other lists are 
disregarded here (such as Bhavya I & II) but I believe they will not change 
matters significantly. These four main texts are the Sariputrapariprccha 
(Mahasarighika); Vasumitra's Samayabhedoparacanacakra (Sarvastivada: 
this should be interpreted together with the Mahavibhasa), the Dipavamsa 
(Mahavihara/Vibhajjavada/Sthavira), and Bhavya III (Puggalavada). 
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These accounts can be further divided into two pairs by date. The Sari- 
putrapariprccha and Vasumitra are earlier, probably dating around 200 CE. 
The Dipavarhsa and Bhavya III are more like 400 ce (although the text of 
Bhavya III is later still, 600+ ce). 

The Sariputrapariprccha, which is the earliest or second-earliest of the 
schism accounts, stems from the Mahasahghika. This account, which at- 
tributes the schism to an attempt on the part of the Sthaviras to expand 
the ancient Vinaya, dates the schism about a century after Asoka. As we 
have seen, this is in perfect accord with all the inscriptural evidence, and 
with all the early textual evidence. It has been discounted by scholars who 
have asserted the text is corrupt and chronologically confused. However, 
a close examination of the text does not support this. The text is, admit- 
tedly, a poor and difficult translation, but the chronology of the period 
in question fits coherently into an overall narrative. The schism cannot 
be arbitrarily moved back before Asoka without destroying this context. 
Indeed, one of the main purposes of the narrative is to claim the mythic 
authority of Upagupta, Asoka's teacher, for the Mahasahghika school. 

Vasumitra places the schism at the time of Asoka, which for his short 
chronology is 100+ AN. This version, which attributes the schism to a dis- 
pute on the 'five theses' at Pataliputta, is closely related to the Mahavibhasa 
and Bhavya III. But we note that, while these three sources describe the 
same event, only Vasumitra connects this explicitly with Asoka. Due to 
different ways of counting the years between the Buddha and Asoka, the 
dating is hoplessly confused: Vasumitra places the events at Asoka, which 
it says is 100+ an; Bhavya III places the same events before Asoka, but the 
date is 137 AN. The Mahavibhasa does not name the king, so provides no 
support for any particular dating. In addition, the story, which is an outra- 
geously polemical attack on 'Mahadeva', is only found in the larger and 
presumably later Mahavibhasa, which dates at least half a millenium after 
the event. From the Mahavibhasa we can see how the Sarvastivada school 
used these events to develop a distinctive mythos explaining how they 
came to be established in Kasmir. This would provide ample motivation 
for the Sarvastivadins to associate the schism with Asoka, regardless of 
any actual historical facts. 
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The Dipavamsa was compiled shortly before Buddhaghosa, and is there- 
fore significantly later than the Sariputrapariprccha or Vasumitra. Dating 
700 years after the events, it is the first text that claims that the schism 
was pre-Asokan, in fact just after the Second Council in 100 AN. The ac- 
count of the schisms has been inserted from a Vasumitra-style text. How- 
ever, the cause of the schism (textual corruption), the date, and the place 
(Vesali) are all completely different. It has been crudely interpolated into 
a retelling of the story of the Councils otherwise preserved in the Sinhala 
Vinaya Commentaries. There is no need to assume that the original con- 
text of the interpolated schism account placed the events in this particular 
historical context; on the contrary, the setting is obviously incongruous. 
The Dipavarhsa's dating of the schism just after the Second Council was 
probably an invention of the author(s) of the Dipavamsa itself, whose aim 
was to establish an exclusivist mythos for the Mahavihara. The historical 
credibility of this account approaches zero. 

Finally, like the Dipavamsa, Bhavya III places the schism before Asoka. 
But the events have nothing to do with the account of the Dipavamsa. 
Rather it attributes the schism to the 'five theses' as does Vasumitra, with 
dating inconsistencies as I mention above. The lack of mythic context 
makes this account harder to assess, but no doubt it was pressed into 
service to authorize the Puggalavada school. We note that it is the two 
latest sources (Bhavya III and Dipavamsa) that place the schism pre-Asoka. 
It seems that the schism date is gradually getting earlier, a natural feature 
of the mythic process. 

To summarize this period, then, we have consistent, clear evidence of 
the Buddhist schools dating from the middle period (post-CE). In all of our 
accounts of Buddhism of this period, the existence and basic nature of 
the schools is taken for granted and constitutes an essential component. 
The agreement of the sources as far as the names of the schools, their 
interrelationships, and their distinctive doctrines is, all things considered, 
reasonably high, as we would expect since they are describing contempo- 
rary conditions. But their accounts of the origins of the schisms, already 
in the far distant past from their own perspective, are a mass of contra- 
dictions. In the three schism accounts that supply sufficient information 
(Sariputrapariprccha, Vasumitra/Mahavibhasa, Dipavamsa), the primary 
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function of the accounts was not to record history but to authorize their 
own school. I believe this provides sufficient reason to explain how the 
schools came up with their various dating systems. 

Of course, this does not prove that the dates in these texts are all wrong. 
It is quite possible and in fact very common to construct a mythology 
out of real events. But given the evident contradictions I think it is sheer 
na'ivity to use the dates given in these texts to reach any simple historical 
conclusions. Like all myths, they are describing the situation in their own 
time (a situation of sectarian Buddhism) and backdating that in search of 
archaic authorization. 

0.3 Comparing pre-CE & post-CE evidence 

Despite the complexities of the situation, which any account including 
my own must inevitably distort by simplifying, the overall pattern is re- 
markably consistent. All the evidence of the early period (pre-CE) seems 
to be quite happy to talk about Buddhism with no mention of the schools. 
In stark contrast, in the middle period (post-CE) material the existence 
of the schools is inherent in how Buddhism is conceived. The textual and 
archaeological evidence is in good agreement here. 

I conclude that various separative forces gathered momentum through 
the early period and manifested in the emergence of 'schools' towards 
the end of the early period, as depicted in the Sariputrapariprccha (and 
various Chinese and Tibetan works). As the question of sectarian identity 
became more conscious, mythic accounts of the schisms emerged in the 
middle period. 

0.4 The Mahaviharavasins 

To find a more realistic description of how the schools may have arisen 
we shall have to look elsewhere. One of the fullest accounts of the origina- 
tion of any school is found in the Sinhalese Vinaya Commentary, which ex- 
ists in a Pali version the Samantapasadika, and an ancient Chinese transla- 
tion the Sudassanavinayavibhasa (T24 4rfL^f^^ : & Shan-Jian-Lu-Pi-Po- 
Sha). The Sinhalese Vinaya Commentary recounts several decisive events 
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that took place in the time of Asoka. There was a conflict in the Sangha 
that was resolved by the expulsion of corrupt monks by Asoka together 
with the Elder Moggaliputtatissa, following which the 'Third Council' was 
held to reaffirm communal identity. Subsequently Moggaliputtatissa orga- 
nized the sending out of 'missionaries' to various parts of India. The main 
purpose of this narrative is to establish the credentials of the Sinhalese 
school. 

Today we call this school 'Theravada', but this name invites various 
forms of confusion. In particular it is a mistake to identify this school 
with the 'Sthaviras' who split from the Mahasarighikas at the first schism. 
Rather, the Mahaviharavasins are just one branch of the Sthaviras who be- 
came established in Sri Lanka with their headquarters at the Mahavihara 
in Anuradhapura. In their own texts they refer to themselves as the Maha- 
viharavasins ('Dwellers in the Great Monastery') and I will adopt this term. 
It should be noted that when I refer to texts of this school this does not 
imply that the school necessarily created the texts in question; I simply 
mean the texts 'as accepted by' or 'as passed down by' the Mahavihara. In 
some cases these texts were authored by the school, but many of them are 
shared in common with other schools, with varying degrees of editorial 
differences. 

There are two major pieces of inscriptional evidence that derive from 
the early period of Indian Buddhism: the Asokan edicts and the reliquaries 
at Vedisa. Strikingly, both of these confirm the evidence found in Sinhalese 
Vinaya Commentary. The Vedisa inscriptions mention the names of several 
monks who the Sinhalese Vinaya Commentary says were sent as mission- 
aries to the Himalaya soon after the 'Third Council'. And Asoka's so-called 
'schism edicts' (which actually state that the Sangha is unified, not schis- 
matic!) mention an expulsion of corrupt bhikkhus, which many scholars 
have identified with the events prior to the 'Third Council'. We should 
also note that Moggaliputtatissa's sending out of missionaries has often 
been compared with Asoka's sending out of Dhamma-ministers; and that 
the Sri Lankan archaeological record is in general agreement with the 
picture of the missions. These two evidences, while not decisive, provide 
further points of agreement between the Sinhalese Vinaya Commentary 
and the archaeological record. This correspondence between epigraphic 
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and textual evidence encourages us to take the missions account of the 
Sinhalese Vinaya Commentary seriously as a source for the origins of the 
schools. 

The missions account describes how the Sinhalese school was estab- 
lished by Asoka's son Mahinda and his daughter the bhikkhuni Sanghamitta. 
Several other teachers are described as being sent out to different places. 
While many of these missions cannot be confirmed, Frauwallner and oth- 
ers have shown that there is a general pattern of plausibility in the account. 

In the current context of the revival of the bhikkhuni lineage in Thera- 
vada, it is worth remembering the mission of Sona and Uttara to Suvanna- 
bhumi, which is believed by Burmese to refer to Burma, and by Thais to 
refer to Thailand. This mission, which to this day forms a crucial narra- 
tive of self-identity for Buddhists in these regions, was said to result in 
the ordination of 1500 women. Thus bhikkhuni ordination is intrinsic to 
Southeast Asian Buddhism from the beginning. 

0.5 The Dharmaguptakas 

One of the other missionaries was Yonaka Dhammarakkhita. He was, as 
his name indicates, a Greek monk, native of Alasanda' (Alexandria). One of 
the major figures in the missions narrative, he features in the Pali tradition 
as a master of psychic powers as well as an expert on Abhidhamma. He 
went to the Greek occupied areas in the west of India. Long ago Pryzluski, 
followed by Frauwallner, suggested that Dhammarakkhita be identified 
with the founder of the Dharmaguptaka school, since dhammarakkhita and 
dhammagutta have identical meaning. Since that time two pieces of evi- 
dence have come to light that make this suggestion highly plausible. One 
is the positive identication of very early manuscripts belonging to the 
Dharmaguptakas in the Gandhara region, exactly where we expect to find 
Yonaka Dhammarakkhita. The second is that his name in the Sudassana- 
vinayavibhasa (the Chinese version of the Sinhalese Vinaya commentary) 
is evidently 'Dharmagutta' rather than 'Dhammarakkhita'. We also note 
that several texts say that the Dharmaguptaka was started by a certain 
'Moggallana'. While this is traditionally identified with the great disciple 
of that name, I think it is more reasonable to see this as a reference to 
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Moggaliputtatissa, the patriarch of the Third Council, who is also regarded 
by the Mahaviharavasins as their founder. We are thus perfectly justified 
as seeing the Mahaviharavasins and the Dharmaguptakas, not as warring 
schismatic parties, but as long lost brothers parted only by the accidents 
of history and the tyranny of distance. 



0.6 The Mulasarvastivadins 

With regard to the third of our schools, the Mulasarvastivadins, the 
history is decidedly murky. In my opinion the most persuasive theory for 
the origin of this school was again provided by Frauwallner, who argued 
that they were originally based in Mathura. This would align this school 
closely with the famous arahants of Mathura: Sanavasin and Upagupta. 
Sanavasin features as a revered Elder and Vinaya master in the Vinaya 
accounts of the Second Council. He is said to have established a major 
forest monastery, which is called Urumunda in the northern sources and 
Ahogahga in the Pali. 

Later on, it was to this very monastery that Moggaliputtatissa resorted 
for retreat. The spiritual power Moggaliputtatissa derived from his time 
in Sanavasin' s forest monastery was decisive in convincing Asoka to en- 
trust him with the task of purifying the Sahgha and organizing the mis- 
sions. Thus the establishment of the Mahaviharavasin and Dharmaguptaka 
is closely associated with the Sanavasin lineage. It is even possible that 
Sonaka, the preceptor of Moggaliputtatissa's preceptor, is simply a mis- 
spelling for Sanaka(-vasin), in which case the Mahaviharavasin ordination 
lineage is directly descended from Sanavasin and the forest tradition of 
Mathura. 

If Frauwallner's theory of the distinct Mathuran origins of the Mulasarv- 
astivada school is found to be incorrect, then it would seem inevitable 
that we should seek the origins of this school as somehow related to the 
Sarvastivadins of Kasmir. Buddhism was brought to Kasmir by one of the 
other Asokan missionaries, Majjhantika. After serving as Mahinda's ordina- 
tion teacher in Pataliputra, he went to Kasmir and established the school 
later known as the Sarvastivada. This account associating Majjhantika and 
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Mahinda agrees with the versions of the northern schools (except they 
generally place the date earlier). 

In conclusion, we find that there is no evidence whatsoever of the origi- 
nation of schools due to 'schism' in the narrowly defined sense required by 
the Vinaya. The emergence of monastic communities as 'distinct totalities' 
probably occurred gradually after the Asokan period as a natural conse- 
quence of geographical dispersion and consequent differentiation. The 
accounts of the origins of the schools that we possess today are responses 
to events at the time the accounts were written, not genuine historical 
records. In the normal mythic manner, contemporary conflicts shaped 
how the past is imagined, motivated by the need for archaic authorization. 



Chapter 1 
THE 'UNITY EDICTS' 



.tYSOKA published edicts in three places concerning the Sangha, which 
have become known as the 'Schism Edicts'. This is a misnomer, and itself 
was probably influenced by the expectations of modern scholars that in 
Asoka's time the Sangha was already fragmented. The edicts depict a state 
of unity in the Sangha, not a state of schism. 

The three tantalizingly brief inscriptions are found on the 'Minor Pil- 
lar Edicts' of Sarnath, Sanchi, and Kosambi in varying states of disrepair, 
strung along the route between Pataliputta, Asoka's capital, to Avanti and 
Vedisa. These are all within the older realm of Buddhism. 

The edicts instruct Asoka's ministers that, now that the Sangha has 
been made united, 1 any bhikkhu or bhikkhuni who divides the Sangha 
should be made to wear lay clothes and dwell apart. The Sanchi edict adds 
that this united Sangha, of both bhikkhus and bhikkhunis, should not be 
divided 'as long as my sons and grandsons shall rule, and the sun and 
moon shall shine, for it is my wish that the united Sangha should remain 
for a long time'. 2 The Sarnath edict adds that a copy of this edict is to be 
made available for the lay devotees, who should review this message each 
fortnightly uposatha. 

The statement that the Sangha has been 'made unified' suggests an ac- 
tual, not a theoretical event, to which these Edicts respond by warning 



Sanchi: [Sarh](ghe)e*[sa]*mag(e) kate; Kosambi: (sa)ma(ge)* kate* sarhghas[i]. 
Ichct hi me kirh-ti sarhghe samage cilathitlke siyct. 
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of the grave consequences of schismatic conduct. The fact that the Edicts 
are found in several places suggests that the tendencies to schism were 
widespread, and, if the Edicts were implemented, there may have been 
several episodes. The Sarnath Edict starts with a partially defaced reading: 
pata[liput] ..., which seems to be referring to Pataliputta. This suggests that, 
as one might expect, the schismatic forces were at work in the capital, prob- 
ably centred there. If this is so, then Asoka's instructions to his ministers 
would, as usual, be for them to follow his personal example. Thus we could 
think of a central crisis in the capital dealt with by Asoka personally, and 
possibly several lesser repercussions throughout the realm, dealt with by 
the ministers. 

There is no precedent in Vinaya for a secular ruler to interfere in this 
way in the Sangha's operations. While the Vinaya envisages a Sangha that 
is competent to look after its own affairs, with a tacit assumption that 
the governing powers will provide general support, now we have a ruler 
directly imposing his will on the Sangha. Perhaps the most surprising thing 
is that the Sangha seems to have welcomed this interference. This could 
only be explained if the problem was a genuine one, which the Sangha was 
unable to deal with using its normal procedures (sanghakamma). Sangha 
procedures almost always require consensus, and so they assume a high 
degree of sincerity and co-operativeness. This is how the dispute was 
solved at the Second Council. But if the problematic individuals disrupt 
the very functioning of sanghakamma, the Sangha is powerless. 



1.1 Schism & unity 

To understand the Unity Edicts, we must first consider the nature of 
schism and unity. In Buddhism, the original and archetypical schismatic 
is the Buddha's wicked cousin Devadatta, the Judas or Set of Buddhism. 
His story is too long and too well known to repeat here. 3 All stories of 
schism have Devadatta in the back of their mind, and all tellers of those 
stories are struggling to balance two forces: to justify and authorize their 



A typical popular account of Devadatta' s story at http://www.tipitaka.net/pali/ebooks/ 
pageload.php?book=0003&page=17. An alternative view in Ray. 
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own separate school, while at the same time strenuously avoiding any 
suggestion that they are following in Devadatta's footprints. 

This is apparent in the Unity Edicts, for the terminology Asoka uses 
echoes exactly that of the famous passage where the Buddha warns Deva- 
datta that one who divides a unified Sangha will suffer in hell for an aeon, 
whereas one who 'makes unified a divided Sangha' 4 will rejoice in heaven 
for an aeon. This phrasing occurs repeatedly in the passages that follow. 5 
When the Sangha, having been divided on one of these issues, holds sepa- 
rate uposatha, pavarana or sanghakamma, a schism results. 6 

This parallels the meaning of schism given in my Oxford Reference 
Dictionary: 'The separation of a Church into two Churches or the secession 
of a group owing to doctrinal, disciplinary, etc., differences.' It will be one of 
our tasks to determine whether all of the historical divisions of Buddhism 
into different schools, or indeed any of them, were schisms in this sense. 

Contemporary discussion of this question has emphasized two rather 
different forms of schism. Bechert uses the terminology of sanghabheda 
to refer to a split of an individual community, and nikdyabheda to refer to 
the process of school formation. Sasaki uses kammabheda and cakkabheda 
to make a similar distinction: kammabheda occurs when two groups hold 
uposatha separately within the same boundary, while cakkabheda refers 
to the splitting of the religious community on doctrinal grounds. 7 The 
key point in these distinction is that the formation of schools does not 
necessarily imply a sanghabheda. To clarify this point let us look more 
closely at the Vinaya passages, starting with the Pali. 



Pali Vinaya 2.198: Sangham samaggarh karoti. 

Incidentally, these passages also clarify that, contrary to popular opinion, it is not the 
case that all schisms entail that the schismatic will be doomed to hell for an aeon. This 
only applies if one deliberately and maliciously divides the Sangha, declaring Dhamma 
to be not-Dhamma, Vinaya to be not- Vinaya, etc., in the manner of Devadatta. 
Pali Vinaya 2.204. Uposatha is the fortnightly recitation of the monastic code; pavarana is 
the mutual invitation for admonition at the end of the yearly rains retreat; sanghakamma 
is a general term for such formal 'acts of the Sangha', including ordination (upasampada). 
My response to Sasaki is at http://sectsandsectarianism/santipada.org/sasakiandschism. 
In brief, I argue that the historical shift from cakrahheda to karmahheda is not sufficiently 
established by Sasaki's evidence, and would rather see these two as representing the 
informal and formal aspects of the same process: karmahheda is the legal juncture at 
which cakrahheda is complete. 
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Devadatta's conduct occasioned the laying down of a sanghadisesa rule 
prohibiting the deliberate agitation for schism. The rule itself says: 'A uni- 
fied Sangha, mutually rejoicing, without dispute, with one recital, dwells 
in comfort.' 8 Here the notion of unity is closely connected with the recital 
of the patimokkha on the fortnightly uposatha. The sentiment is repeated 
in the concluding lines to the patimokkha recital: 'Therein each and every 
one should train, with unity, with mutual rejoicing, without disputing.' 9 

But we are a little unclear what exactly is meant here: does unity require 
all monastics to participate, at least potentially, in the same sahghakamma, 
or only those in one particular monastery? The definition of 'unified' a 
little below says: ' "Unified" means a Sangha that is of the same communion, 
staying within the same monastic boundary'. 10 This refers to the Sangha 
within a particular boundary, rather than the universal Sangha 'of the four 
directions'. 

This is clarified further in the passage where the fortnightly recital is 
laid down: 

Now on that occasion the group of six bhikkhus, according to their 
assembly, recited the patimokkha, each in their own assembly. The 
Blessed One declared regarding that matter: 'Bhikkhus, you should 
not, according to your assembly, recite the patimokkha, each in your 
own assembly. Whoever should thus recite, this is an offence of wrong- 
doing. I allow, bhikkhus, an act of uposatha for those who are unified. 

And then the bhikkhus thought: 'The Blessed One has laid down 
"an act of uposatha for those who are unified". To what extent is 
there unification, as far as one monastery, or for the whole earth?' 
The Blessed One declared regarding that matter: 'I allow, bhikkhus, 
unification to extend as far as one monastery.' 11 

Thus the notion of unity of the Sangha is closely tied to the fortnightly 
uposatha recitation as a ritual affirmation of the Sangha's communal iden- 
tity. For normal purposes, the Sangha should gather all who live within the 
same monastic boundary (sima) to recite the patimokkha each fortnight. 



Pali Vinaya 3.172: Samaggo hi sangho sammodamdno avivadamdno ekuddeso phdsu viharatlti. 
Pali Vinaya 4.207: Sabbeheva samaggehi sammodamdnehi avivadamdnehi sikkhitabbanti. 
Pali Vinaya 3.172: Samaggo ndma sangho samdnasarhvdsako samdnaslmdyarh thito. 
Pali Vinaya 1.105. 
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Defining schism in this way would seem too narrowly legalistic. But 
the story of Devadatta (and those of the bhikkhus of Kosambi and Campa) 
depicts a gradual deterioration of harmony, a disintegrative process that 
persists despite repeated efforts to contain it. The actual performance of 
the separate uposathas is merely the legal act that sets the seal on schism. 
While this formal act is technically limited to one local Sangha, there is no 
doubt the repercussions were felt to be relevant for Buddhism generally. 

And so despite this localization of sanghakamma it seems that on major 
occasions the Sangha would gather in larger groups to perform acts that 
were valid throughout the monastic community. Such were the First and 
Second Councils. These Councils combined aspects of Dhamma and Vinaya, 
which is hardly surprising since for the Sangha, Vinaya is merely the day- 
to-day application of Dhamma. The form of the dialogue in the Councils 
echoes that of the sanghakammas, even though the procedure for a Council 
is not laid down in the Vinaya as a sanghakamma. The narratives are in- 
cluded in the Vinaya Skandhakas, and both Councils discuss Vinaya issues: 
for the First Council, the disputed lesser and minor rules' and other issues; 
for the Second Council the 'Ten Points' which prompted the event. In each 
case, the decisions of the Council are clearly held to be valid throughout 
the whole of the Buddhist Sangha. 

Startlingly, this has no precedent or justification in the Vinaya itself. As 
we have seen, the Vinaya treats acts of sanghakamma as pertaining only to 
an individual monastery. Only the Buddha laid down rules for the Sangha 
as a whole. But with the Buddha gone, there is no procedure for universal 
Sangha decision making. The Elders no doubt did the best they could, and 
their procedure has met with general agreement in the Sangha since then. 
But it must be remembered that they acted without explicit justification 
from the Vinaya. 

This is not so much of a problem as might appear. Actually, for those of 
us who live the Vinaya every day, it is obvious that much of it operates as 
guidelines. There are countless situations that crop up constantly which 
are not explicitly dealt with in the Vinaya. The Vinaya itself includes prin- 
ciples for how to apply precedents in new situations. Very often, the rules 
of Vinaya are phrased in a legalistic manner which makes them quite easy 
to get around in practice, if one is so inclined. And so in Myanmar they 
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say: 'If you know the Vinaya you can kill a chicken'. It is, perhaps, only 
in the minds of academics that the Vinaya minutely governs every facet 
of a monk's life. In real life this is simply impossible. This has nothing to 
do with the question of whether one takes a rigorist or laxist approach to 
the rules, emphasizing the letter or the spirit. It is simply to acknowledge 
the plain fact that the rules only cover a limited amount of contexts, and 
beyond that we must use our best judgement. 

As its very name suggests, the Third Council, which we shall see has 
close connections with the Unity Edicts, stands firmly in the tradition of 
the Councils. It is presented as an act that is valid throughout the Sangha 
in exactly the same way as the First and Second Councils. And like them, 
if one tried to examine the Vinaya itself for justification for the Council, 
you'd have a hard time. Nevertheless it is accepted within the Vinaya 
traditions as a valid act. 



1.2 Asoka & unity 

We should carefully consider exactly what Asoka had in mind in saying 
that the 'Sangha has been made unified'. It seems to me quite incredible 
that Asoka would take the trouble to create three Edicts across a large 
area of the Buddhist heartland if he was referring to a mere local dispute. 
Asoka had a big mind: he was used to thinking in the broadest pan-Indian 
terms. Surely when he said the 'Sangha has been made unified' he must 
have meant the Sangha in a universal sense. 

Since his language here is derived closely from the well known story 
of Devadatta, he was implicitly placing this event in that context, seeing 
the conflict as a serious one threatening the Sangha as a whole, and the 
corresponding resolution being a similarly magnificent act (with, need 
one add, altogether pleasant kammic results for the unifier!). While the 
problematic events at Pataliputta itself may well have involved only one 
central monastery, 12 the presence of the Unity Edicts in several places 
makes it certain that Asoka meant the solution to apply generally, not just 
in one monastery. 



The Asokarama or Kukkutarama. 
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The language Asoka uses, such as the 'unified Sangha', when used in its 
technical Vinaya sense, as we have seen, refers to a local Sangha. But this 
is the only language he has, and he must use this to link the story with 
the recognized vocabulary. Buddhists at that time, as today, would have 
understood and used the words in a more informal sense than required by 
the limited technical definition in the Vinaya. 

It would, therefore, be going seriously beyond the evidence to assert 
that the statement that the Sangha has been made unified proves that 
there had previously been a state of schism. 13 Again, the Vinaya texts 
usually depict the situations as black & white: either there is a schism or 
unity. But they are legal texts whose character is to seek clear cut black & 
white definitions. Reality, unfortunately, always comes in shades of grey. 
We shall see that the accounts of the Third Council depict a state of unrest, 
an 'issue' arisen and unresolved that seriously interupts the functioning 
of the Sangha for many years. This can hardly be depicted as 'unity', yet 
the state of a formal schism is not reached. It is neither schism nor unity. 
In such a context the Unity Edicts are in fact exquisitely accurate. They 
depict the arrival at a state of unity, without asserting that there has been 
a schism. 

We should then ask, did Asoka mean that he had unified the Sangha 
of one particular school, or the Sangha of all Buddhism? The evidence of 
the edicts shows unambiguously that Asoka was entirely non-sectarian 
and tolerant in his outlook. No sects are mentioned, either by name or 
by implication. There is a famous list of texts that Asoka recommends for 
the bhikkhus and bhikkhunis to study. While there is some doubt about 
the exact texts that are referred to, they all belong to the early shared 
strata of non-sectarian Suttas and are not sectarian texts, such as the 
Abhidhamma. As Bechert says: 'It can clearly be shown by a careful analysis 
of historical records and inscriptions that the king was not partial towards 
any section of the Sangha.' 14 Without any serious evidence pointing in 
another direction, then, we can only conclude that Asoka meant the entire 
Sangha was unified. 



Contra Sasaki 1989, 186. 
14 Bechert, 'Notes on the Formation of Buddhist Sects and the Origins of Mahayana', 26. 
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Asoka's act signalled a sea change in Sangha/state relations. The Sangha 
was set up as an international self governing body, and the role of the 
rulers was to support, not to control. The Vinaya accounts of the First and 
Second Council mention no royal involvement. It must have taken a major 
institutional crisis for Asoka to interfere so dramatically. 

Could this have arisen due to the sectarian disputes? Could, say, an 
argument over the exact nature of the arahant's enlightenment lead to 
such a pass? This hardly seems reasonable. We can only imagine that there 
was a serious crisis which personally involved Asoka. When we look at 
the texts we see that there is in fact one such record: the account of the 
Pali tradition, especially the Vinaya commentary Samantapasadika, and 
its Chinese version Sudassanavinayavibhasa. 15 In addition, a short passage 
from the Mahasanghika Vinaya may give us a clue what actually happened. 



1.3 The Third Council 

The main story tells of the 'Third Council' in Pataliputta, held on account 
of many corrupt, non-Buddhist heretics 16 seeking gains and honour, many 
of whom entered the Sangha fraudulently by ordaining themselves, thus 
making the normal functioning of the Sangha impossible: 



The Sudassanavinayavibhasa is a Sinhalese Vinaya Commentary taken to China and 
translated by Sarighabhadra about 489 ce. The title is a reconstruction from the Chinese 
-I- &#&■$■#■ (at T49, N e 2034, p. 95, c3 it is referred to as 4-htL'4? : &, 'Sudassana- 
vibhasa'). This text is little known, despite the fact that there is a good English transla- 
tion by Bap at and Hirakawa. Bapat and Hirakawa follow the Taisho in treating this 
as a translation of the Samantapasadika, although they note the presence of many 
differences from the existing Pali text. In fact Guruge is surely correct to argue that 
the Sudassanavinayavibhasa is not a translation of the Samantapasadika; while the 
two have much in common, the differences are too far reaching. The passages I have 
compared would support the thesis that it was an earlier version of the Sinhala commen- 
tary that was used by Buddhaghosa, adapted by him in minor ways to conform to the 
Mahaviharavasin viewpoint. This makes it a uniquely important historical document. 
' Dipavamsa 6.47: Tithiyalabharhdisvanasakkarancamaharaharh/Satthimattasahassanitheyya- 
samvasaka ahu. Described in more detail at Dipavamsa 6.35 as: Pandaratiga jatila ca ni- 
ganthd'celakadika, and at Dipavamsa 6.37 as: Ajivakd annaladdhika nana. 
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The heretics, whose gain and honour had dwindled to the extent 
that they failed even to get food and clothing, 17 went forth in the 
sdsana seeking gains and honour, each declaring their own twisted 
views: 'This is Dhamma, this is Vinaya'. Those who did not gain the 
going forth, having shaved themselves and putting on the yellow robe, 
wandered into the monasteries, intruding on the uposatha, pavarana, 
and sanghakamma. The bhikkhus did not perform uposatha together 
with them. 18 

The details that these monks were misrepresenting Dhamma and Vinaya, 
and that they intruded on 'uposatha, pavarana, and sanghakamma' leave no 
doubt that the authors of this passage had the Vinaya precedent of the 
Sahghabhedakkhandhaka in mind, just as Asoka did in his Edicts. 19 The 
texts are quite consistent in this point: the good monks did not perform 
uposatha with the heretics; in fact, the uposatha at the central monastery 
was interrupted for seven years. 20 This clearly means that there was no 
schism in the legal sense (kammabheda), for this requires that separate 
uposathas be carried out within the same sima. 

Accordingly, in the Dipavamsa the first account of the troubles 21 does 
not mention schism (bheda). But, in a seeming contradiction, the second 
version of the same events 22 mentions bheda, 23 saying that 236 years after 
the Buddha: 'another bheda arose for the supreme Theravada.' This still 



Cf. Dipavamsa 6.34: Mahdldbho ca sakkdro uppajji buddhasdsane/ Pahlnaldbhasakkdrd tithiyd 

puthuladdhikd. 

Samantapasadika 1.53. Also below the bhikkhus say to Asoka's minister: 'We do not 

perform uposatha with heretics'. ( l Na may am titthiyehi saddhim uposatham karomdti.) 
' Similar concerns are reflected elsewhere, for example in the Sthaviran San-Lun-Xian-Yi, 

composed by Jia-xiang between 397-419: At that time in Magadha there was an updsaka 

who greatly supported Buddhism. Various heretics for the sake of gains shaved their 

hair and went forth. Thus there came to be the so-called 'thief-dwelling' bhikkhus, of 

whom Mahadeva was the chief.' (T45, N 2 1852, p. 9, a22-24.) 
' E.g. Dipavamsa 6.36: Ariyd pesald lajji na pavisanti uposatham, Sampatte ca vassasate vas- 

sam chattimsa satdni ca. Or else Samantapasadika 1.53: Asokdrdme sattavassdni uposatho 

upacchijji. 

Dipavamsa 6.34-42. 

Dipavamsa 6.43-58. Due to its haphazard compilation, the Dipavamsa frequently includes 

more than one version of the same events. 

Dipavamsa 6.43. Nikkhante dutiye vassasate vassdni chattimsati, Puna hhedo ajdyitha thera- 

vdddna'muttamo. Other verses use terms related to hheda, but there they mean the 

'destruction' of the teachings: 6.53-4: Buddhavacanam bhidimsu visuddhakahcanam iva./ 

Sabbe'pi te bhinnavddd vilomd theravddato ... 
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does not suggest that there were separate uposathas or anything else that 
might characterize a formal schism. The Dipavamsa is, of course, mythic 
verse rather than a legal text, and we need not read the use of bheda here as 
confirming that a schism had in fact occurred. Actually, schism is too strong 
a word for bheda, as bheda is used very commonly to mean 'separation, 
division, analysis', etc., in all sorts of contexts, while schism in English 
only really corresponds to the more formal idea of sanghabheda as the 
deliberate division of a monastic community. 

It is in the Samantapasadika that we might expect to find more for- 
mal mention of schism. But this does not speak of bheda at all. After the 
problems arose in Pataliputra, Moggaliputtatissa reflects that an 'issue' 
(adhikarana) had arisen in the Sangha. 24 In like manner, the dispute is 
referred to as an adhikarana throughout the following paragraphs. This 
means that there was a problem demanding resolution by performance 
of a sanghakamma. if an 'issue' was still pending, there cannot have been 
a schism at this point, because one does not perform sanghakamma with 
schismatics. From the Vinaya point of view, there was no schism. 



1 .4 What were the heretics teaching? 

The heretical imposters are depicted as propounding many teachings, 
such as eternalism, partial eternalism, eel-wriggling, and so on, a list fa- 
miliar to any learned Buddhist as the 62 wrong views refuted in the Brah- 
majala Sutta. 25 The mention of the 62 views is conventional, and does not 
represent the actual views of the heretics. 

We might wonder why the heretics were described in this way: what 
are the implications or connotations of these views, as the Buddhists of 
the time would have seen it? In the Pali canon, the 62 views are all seen as 
springing from the root heresy of belief in a 'self. This interpretation is 
explicitly stated in the Pali Samyutta Nikaya: 



Samantapasadika 1.53: Uppannarh ddni idarh adhikaranarh, tarn nacirasseva kakkhalarh bhavis- 
sati. Na kho panetarh sakkd imesarh majjhe vasantena vupasametunti. 

DN l/DA2l/TlN e 21, also in Tibetan and Sanskrit. Cf. Dipavamsa 6.26-33. The Sudassana- 
vinyavibhasa agrees: T24, N 2 1462, p. 684, a29-bl. 
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'These 62 twisted views taught in the Brahmajala; these views, 
householder, exist when identity view exists, when identity view 
does not exist they do not exist.' 26 

But the Sarvastivadin version of this same Sutta, while similar in other 
respects, does not mention the 62 views of the Brahmajala. Instead, the 
text simply mentions 'views of self, views of a being, views of a soul (jiva), 
views of the auspicious and inauspicious'. 27 

This makes us consider whether the emphasis on the 62 views of the 
Brahmajala might be a sectarian bias of the Mahavihara. Of course the 
Sutta itself is found in Dharmaguptaka, Sarvastivadin, and other versions 
and must be regarded as part of the shared heritage. But there is reason 
for thinking that the Mahaviharavasins treated this particular discourse 
with special reverence. 

In their account of the First Council, the Mahaviharavasins made the 
Brahmajala the first of all Suttas, unlike all other schools we know of except 
the Dharmaguptaka. Bhikkhu Bodhi suggests that this placement ' ... is not 
a matter of chance or of haphazard arrangement, but of deliberate design 
on the part of the Elders who compiled the canon and set it in its current 
form.' 28 He goes on to reflect on the Dhammic relevance of this position: 
'...just as our sutta, in terms of its position, stands at the entrance to the 
total collection of discourses spoken by the Buddha, so does its principle 
message provide a prolegomenon to the entire Dispensation itself.' Indeed, 
one might suggest that this Sutta represents the first factor of the eightfold 
path, right view, while the subsequent Suttas of the Digha concentrate on 
the ethical and meditative components of the path. 

But while the position of this Sutta fulfils an important Dhammic role, 
we should not neglect the political dimension of this choice. In asserting 
that the first priority of the Elders who organized the Dhamma at the First 
Council was to condemn the 62 kinds of wrong view, the Mahaviharavasins 
established a mythic precedent for the acts of Asoka and Moggaliputtatissa 



' SN 41.3: 'Yani cimani dvasatthi ditthigatani brahmajale bhanitani; ima kho, gahapati, ditthiyo 

sakkdyaditthiyd sati honti, sakkdyaditthiyd asati na honti'ti. 

M^ilfi $.Ail%. $- ziil'k^ Ail-Vtffi £ A (SA570atT2,N 2 99,p. 151,al2-13). 
' Bodhi, The Discourse on the All-embracing Net of Views, 1. 
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in cleansing the Sangha from the 62 kinds of wrong view at the Third 
Council. 

We begin to suspect that the canonical Mahaviharavasin (and also Dhar- 
maguptaka?) account of the First Council has been adjusted to provide 
a precedent for the Third Council. 29 This suspicion is confirmed when 
we look at the only other Sutta mentioned in the Mahaviharavasin First 
Council, the Samahhaphala Sutta. This concerns the story of Ajatasattu, a 
powerful king of Magadha, who at the start of his reign had committed a 
terrible act of violence, but, experiencing dreadful remorse, made a dra- 
matic public confession of his sins, took refuge in the Buddha's Dhamma, 
and, according to the Mahaviharavasin sources, later sponsored the First 
Council. Asoka was also a powerful king of Magadha, who at the start of his 
reign had committed a terrible act of violence, but, experiencing dreadful 
remorse, made a dramatic public confession of his sins, took refuge in 
the Buddha's Dhamma, and, according to the Mahaviharavasin sources, 
later sponsored the Third Council. May we be forgiven for seeing another 
possible connection there? 

The motivation for emphasizing the Samannaphala would seem to be 
transparent enough. After Asoka's coronation, his bloody campaigns, es- 
pecially at Kalinga, must have been widely loathed by the peaceloving 
Buddhists. Politics in those days being exactly as cynical as they are today, 
it would have taken a great deal to convince people that his conversion 
and remorse were genuine. The story of Ajatasattu could be invoked as a 
mythic paradigm for Asoka's sincerity and credibility as a Buddhist sympa- 
thizer. This would have been especially crucial in order to justify Asoka's 
unprecedented step of actually intervening in the Sangha's internal affairs 
and deciding who was heretical and who was not. 

After examining the bad monks and hearing of all their wrong views, 
Asoka asks the good monks what the Buddha taught (kirhvadi bhante sam- 
masambuddhoti?) and they say the Buddha was a vibhajjavadin (vibhajjavadi 



' On other grounds, I believe the Mahaviharavasin account of the recitation of the Vinaya 
at the First Council was adapted to form a precedent for the Second Council. The sym- 
metry is neat: the Second Council was over a Vinaya dispute, and so corresponds with 
the Vinaya side of the First Council; the Third Council was over a Dhamma dispute, and 
so corresponds with the Dhamma side of the First Council. 
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maharajati). 30 This was confirmed by the hero of the story, Moggaliput- 
tatissa, who in the Mahaviharavasin accounts is the king's close mentor 
and adviser, and is regarded by the school as a root teacher. Later we will 
look more closely at what vibhajjavada means in this context, but for now 
we will concentrate on those details that can be confirmed in the Edicts. 
According to the Samantapasadika, Asoka had studied Buddhism under 
Moggaliputtatissa before the Council and so was able to recognize the false 
claims of the heretics. He reflected that: 

'These are not bhikkhus, they are recluses from other religions.' 
Knowing this, he gave them white clothes and expelled them. 31 

In this case, the exact words used in the Samantapasadika and the Edicts 
differ, but the meaning is identical. 32 After the bad bhikkhus were expelled, 
Asoka declared to Moggaliputtatissa: 

'Now, bhante, the sdsana is pure, may the Sangha perform the up- 
osatha! Having given his protection, he entered the city. The Sangha 
in unity gathered and performed the uposatha. 33 

As far as the main details go, the Samantapasadika and the Edicts are 
in perfect accord: 34 the Sangha has been made unified; the dividers of the 
Sangha should be made to wear lay clothes and expelled; this expulsion is 
associated with the temporal rule of Asoka rather than being an act of the 
Sangha; and the event is associated with the uposatha. 35 



' The Dipavamsa does not use the term vibhajjavddin here, referring instead to the Thera- 
vada and Sakavada. Vibhajjavddin is found in the commentaries, including the Samanta- 
pasadika and the Sudassanavinayavibhasa: i^i JLF»l;Wi'f$/'£*'f i T^T'f$^ , ]#L-fc 
(T24, N s 1462, p. 684, b4-5). 

Samantapasadika 1.61. Cp. Dipavamsa 4.52: Therassa santike raja uggahevana sdsanam, 
Theyyasarhvdsabhikkhuno ndseti lingandsanarh. 

The Samantapasadika refers to the giving of white lay clothes as: setakdnivatthdnidatvd; 
the Edicts have: oddtdni dusani samnamdhdpayitu. Being physically expelled from the 
monastery is expressed in the Samantapasadika as: uppabbdjesi; in the Edicts as: andvdsasi 
avasayiye. Sudassanavinayavibhasa has: i $? « & ^ H&^rit®^ S&^t (T24, N s 1462, 
p. 684, b3). 

Samantapasadika 1.61. 

Much academic ink has been spilt on this matter. For alternative points of view see 
Sasaki, "Buddhist Sects in the Asoka Period, (l) The Meaning of the Schism Edict". 
The only substantial difference is that, for Asoka, the trouble makers are bhikkhus and 
bhikkhunis, whereas for the Sri Lankan accounts some are ordained, while others are 
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This version of events also allows us to understand why Asoka should in- 
terfere. It was he who had so lavishly supported the Sangha, inadvertently 
creating the crisis. While he may or may not have felt any responsibility 
for the problems, he would have certainly been unhappy about continuing 
to furnish imposters with their material needs. 

The whole story is eminently plausible, and is familiar in many countries 
where Buddhism flourishes today. As soon as the Sangha attracts lavish 
support from wealthy and generous patrons, there is an influx of bogus 
monks who are solely interested in ripping off as much money as they 
can. These are a persistent nuisance and it is difficult or impossible for 
the Sangha alone to deal with them. They flourish unchecked unless the 
Government has the will power to forcibly remove their robes and prevent 
them from harassing and deceiving Buddhist donors. 

The fact that Asoka expelled the fake monks and made them revert 
to lay clothes is a crucial detail. The opponents at this Council were not 
Buddhist monks who differed in interpretation of certain doctrinal points, 
they were non-Buddhists, not deserving of being monks at all. Though 
the Mahaviharavasins claimed to be the only non-schismatic sect, even 
they did not go so far as to assert that members of other schools must be 
disrobed. Even if we were to accept the Mahaviharavasin position that all 
other schools were schismatic in the literal sense defined in Vinaya, this 
would simply mean the communities could not share the same communal 
uposatha recitation. It does not mean the opponents are not monks: in 
fact, only bhikkhus can cause a schism, so if the opponents at the Third 
Council were really laypeople, there is no way they could cause a schism. 
The only recourse would be to recognize their fraudulent status and expel 
them. So the story of the Third Council is not, from the Asokan or the 
Mahaviharavasin point of view, the story of a schism. In fact, the main- 
stream Mahaviharavasin Vinaya commentary, in both the Pali and Chinese 
versions, does not mention schism at all. 

It seems to me that the implications of these 'schism' edicts have been 
brushed aside by scholars due to their predisposition, based primarily on 

theyyasamvasika, fraudulent pretenders who just put the robes on themselves and are 
not really ordained. But this is a minor point, since these may also be referred to as 
theyyasamvasika bhikkhus, and the edicts are doubtless not concerned with such legal 
niceties. 
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the textual accounts of the Dipavamsa and Vasumitra, to see the schisms as 
pre-Asoka. Thus Cousins says: 'If there were different Buddhist fraternities 
at this time, and at least the difference between the Vinaya traditions 
of Mahasahghika and Theravada/Theriya is likely to be earlier than this 
date, then the king would have taken no account of that.' 36 Lamotte, with 
equally little attempt at justification, says: 'The king's intentions were 
to force dissidents to return to lay status ... However, his orders were 
not followed.' 37 Warder says: 'It is not known what Asoka proposed to 
do about the fact that the Buddhists were already split into at least five 
schools.' 38 None of these interpretations attempt to grapple seriously with 
the undeniable fact that none of Asoka's words give any hint that different 
Buddhist sects existed in his time. 

1.5 Asoka in the Mahasahghika Vinaya? 

Sasaki points out that a unique passage in the Mahasahghika Vinaya 
may be referring to Asoka's involvement in the returning of schismatic 
monks to lay status. The relevant passage appears in the Mahasahghika 
Vinaya Skandhaka, according to Sasaki, at just the point where it breaks 
away from the pattern of the other Sthavira Skandhakas. He therefore 
suggests that this episode, based on real events in Asoka's time, was a 
crucial influence in stimulating the reshaping of the Mahasahghika Vinaya. 
Here is his translation of the relevant passage: 

If the monks have noticed that a particular monk is going to do 
sanghabheda they must say to him: 'Venerable, do not do sanghabheda. 
Sanghabheda is a serious sin. You will fall into an evil state of being 
or go to hell. I will give you clothes and an alms-bowl. I will instruct 
you in the Sutras and read Sutras for you. If you have some question, 
I will teach you.' 

If he still does not stop it, they must say to a powerful upasaka: 
'Mr. So-and-so is going to do sanghabheda. Go and dissuade him from 
doing it.' The upasaka must say to [the monk]: 'Venerable, do not 
do sanghabheda. Sanghabheda is a serious sin. You will fall into an 



' Cousins, 'On the Vibhajjavadins', 138. 
Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism, 238. 
' Warder, 262. 
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evil state of being or go to hell. I will give you clothes, an alms-bowl, 
and medicine for curing illness, if you feel dullness in the life of a 
monk return to secular life. I will find a wife for you and give you the 
necessities of life.' 

if he still does not stop it, the monks must dismiss him by removing 
the salaka (voting stick) that indicates his membership [in the Sangha]. 
After dismissing him, the Sangha must proclaim as follows: 'Every- 
body! There is a man who is plotting sanghabheda. If he approaches 
you, watch out!' 

If, despite these precautions, he has done sanghabheda it is called 
'sanghabheda' ... 39 

Sasaki believes that the unique phrase 'powerful upasaka' refers to none 
other than Asoka himself. His acts in persuading the bad monks to return 
to lay life here come across more like a social security safety net than 
a shameful expulsion. This would make sense if we see the bad monks 
as freeloaders and opportunists, rather than heretics trying to destroy 
Buddhism, or genuine Buddhists developing a new doctrine or practice. If 
they had simply joined the Sangha to scrounge a living, offering to support 
their needs after disrobal may have been a means of non-confrontational 
problem solving. 

Like our other sources, this text falls well short of establishing that a 
schism occurred during Asoka's reign. First we must remember that the 
connection with Asoka is, of course, speculative, and the passage might as 
well refer to something quite different. It only discusses theoretical events, 
and does not assert that a schism occurred. And the stage of calling upon a 
'powerful upasaka' is only the second of three preliminary stages before a 
schism can occur. Even if, as I think quite possible, the passage does in fact 
refer to the same actual events as the Unity Edicts and the Third Council, 
there is no need to suppose that all three stages were completed. In fact, 
our only source on the event as a whole, the Third Council narratives, 
asserts that the intervention of the 'powerful upasaka' was effective and 
schism was averted. 

It is also crucial to notice that if this did refer to an actual schism, it 
must have been the root schism between the Mahasarighikas and the 



Sasaki, "Buddhist Sects in the Asoka Period, (l) The Meaning of the Schism Edict", 
193-194. Translation slightly modified. Original text at T22, N e 1425, p. 441, all-23. 
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Sthaviras. But this is highly problematic. Our source is the Mahasahghika 
Vinaya, but the Mahasahghika Sariputrapariprccha puts the root schism 
much later, which would entail a gross inconsistency on this issue within 
the Mahasahghikas. Even worse, our three sources— from the Sthavira, 
Mahasahghika, and Asokan points of view— all take the same side, against 
the schismatic monks who are returned to lay life. It is impossible that 
these could represent opposing sides in the debate. The simplest interpre- 
tation of our sources is to agree that there was no schism at this time. 



Chapter 2 
THE SAINTS OF VEDISA 



UUR Next evidence for the date of the schisms derives from the 
relic caskets of the ancient Hemavata teachers, which has recently been 
clarified by Michael Willis. 

The reliquaries have been dated to around the end of the second century 
bce, that is, a little over a century after Asoka. These inscriptions are our 
oldest epigraphic evidence for personal names, locations, and dates of 
monks. Willis shows that five monks mentioned on the caskets may be 
identified with five monks who, as recorded in the Samantapasadika and 
other Pali sources, were sent to the Himalayan region as part of the Asokan 
missionary effort. Additional names are the students and followers of the 
original missionaries. Thus the Pali sources find important verification 
in our two oldest sources of epigraphical information: the Asokan Edicts 
confirm the Third Council, and the Vedisa inscriptions confirm the account 
of the missions. 1 

The reliquaries describe these monks as the 'teachers of all the Himalaya'. 
Hence we must also see this group as the fraternity that later sources would 



One of the missions is supposed to have gone to Suvannabhumi, usually identified 
with Thaton in Burma or Nakorn Pathom in Thailand. But Buddhism is usually said to 
have arrived there much later. Hence Lamotte asserts that the missions account could 
not have been compiled before the 5 th century (Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism, 
298). But the identification of Suvannabhumi with this region is uncertain. Thus the 
later arrival of Buddhism in Southeast Asia, even if true, cannot be used as proof that 
the mention of an Asokan mission to Suvannabhumi is unhistorical. See discussion at 
http://web.ukonline.co.uk/buddhism/tawsein8.htm. 
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Table 2.1: Hemavata Teachers 



Pali texts 


Reliquaries at SonarT 
stupa 2 


Reliquaries at SanchT 
stupa 2 


Reliquaries at 
Andher 


Majjhima 


Majhima 
Kosiniputa 


Majhima/ 
Kosiniputa 




Kassapagotta 


Kotiputa 
Kasapagota 


Kasapagota 




Alavakadeva 


Alabagira 


Apa(=Ala?)gira 




Sahadeva 


Kosikiputa 


Kosikiputa 




Dundubhissara 


Gotiputa 
Dudubhisaradayad; 


Gotiputa 
i 








Haritiputa 


Haritiputa 




Mogaliputa 


Mogaliputa, 
pupil of Gotiputa 




Vachiya 
Suvijayita, pupil 
of Goti[puta] 


Vachiputa, pupil 
of Gotiputa 




Mahavanaya 





describe as the 'Himalayan School' (Haimavata Nikaya). I would question, 
however, to what extent the epigraphic evidence allows us to conclude 
that a 'school' existed at that time. 

Clearly, there are many elements that are essential for the creation of 
a 'school'. We see a tightly bound group, all of whom would have known 
each other, with common teachers. We see the arising of a cult of worship- 
ping local saints, as well as the Buddha and the great disciples who were 
honoured by all Buddhists. We see a well developed and lavishly supported 
institutional centre. 

But there are also many things we do not see. We don't, so far as I am 
aware, see the use of the term nikaya or other terms denoting a school. 
We have no evidence of a separate textual lineage, or independently devel- 
oped doctrines. We have no evidence that this group carried out separate 
sanghakamma. 

I would suggest that, simply reading the evidence in the most literal 
way as we did with the Asokan edicts, the Vedisa inscriptions show that 
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a centre was developed around a monastic group that at a later date was 
known as the Haimavata school. We do not know whether they regarded 
themselves as a distinct 'school' at this stage. Rather than seeing the Vedisa 
finds as evidence that schools already existed at this date, we would be 
better to consider this evidence for what it can teach us regarding how 
schools emerge. 

While identification of the Himalayan missionaries is fairly certain, the 
rest of the names present us with some intriguing questions. 



2.1 Gotiputa 

Gotiputa was obviously an important monk, and was probably instru- 
mental in establishing the Hemavata presence at Vedisa. Willis puts his 
date at roughly mid-second century bce. 2 However, this conclusion rests 
on several quite flexible assumptions, and really Gotiputa and his disciples 
may have lived any time between the mission period and the erection of 
the stupas. 3 

Gotiputa is said to be the 'heir' (dayada) of one of the original five mis- 
sionaries, Dundubhissara. The appellation dayada is not a regular Vinaya 
term indicating a direct student-teacher relationship, so Willis takes it 
to indicate that Gotiputa lived some time after the original mission. How- 
ever, the meaning of dayada would seem to rather imply an intimate living 
relationship, rather than a distant inheritor of a lineage. In the spiritual 
sense (dhammadayada or sasanadayada) it means one who is truly worthy 
of the living religion. In a more mundane sense, an inheritor is one who is 
the most worthy to receive the material possessions of one who has died. 
Thus for laypeople in the patriarchal society of the time, the son is the 
inheritor rather than the sister. 4 When a monk dies, his belongings return 
to the Sangha. However, since a nurse is of great benefit, the Sangha is 
encouraged to give the dead monk's requisites to the attendant monk who 
was looking after the deceased. 5 In the Mahasarighika Vinaya the monk 



Willis, 228. 

See http://sectsandsectarianism.santipada.org/namesanddatesatvedisa. 

Pali Vinaya 3.66. 

Pali Vinaya 1.303. 
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who inherits the requisites is not merely a direct student (saddhivihdrika or 
antevdsin), but must be also trustworthy and agreed upon by the Sangha. 6 
The word ddydda is not used in this context in the Pali Vinaya. Nevertheless, 
I think these examples show that a ddydda is more likely to be a special, 
closely 'anointed' heir, rather than a distant descendant from the same 
lineage. In this sense it may be more intimate than 'student' (antevasi), for 
a teacher may have any number of students, and while the teacher and 
student are ideally supposed to regard each other like father and son, in 
reality they may not have any specially close relationship. This would also 
suit our context, for it would exalt Gotiputa's status more if he was seen as 
being the one truly worthy of carrying on Dundubhissara's mission after 
his death. If the relationship of ddydda is something like we have proposed, 
then it would seem likely that Gotiputa was a younger contemporary of 
the original Hemavata teachers. 

We next feel obliged to ask, who then was this Gotiputa? He was clearly 
an important teacher. But he is mysteriously unknown— or is he? The 
Vinaya commentary account of the Third Council tells the following story. 
I translate from the Chinese, which in this case is similar to the Pali: 

At that time, king Asoka had ascended the throne for 9 years. There 
was one bhikkhu, called Kotaputtatissa, 7 who became severely ill. 
Walking for alms for medicine, he received but a pinch of ghee. The ill- 
ness grew until his life force was ending. He approached the bhikkhus 
and said: 'In the three realms, be watchful, not lazy!' Having said this, 
he flew into the air. Seated in space, he entered the fire element, 
burned up his body and entered Nibbana. At that time king Asoka 
heard people speak of this, and then made offerings. The king re- 
flected and said: 'Even in my realm the bhikkhus who need medication 
cannot get it! ... ' 8 

Here we have a teacher whose name would seem uncannily similar to 
the Haimavata teacher of the inscriptions. Pali variants of his name include 



T 1425, 479b23-c23. Translation at Walser, 143-145. 

$J * "f" ° &'wM (T24,N e 1462, p. 682, al5-16). This is, of course, only an approximation 

of the Indie form. 

J*plfclt *.&&:&# ' Aj*-g|« *a*H-fi ° MAt#4'ft$r* 3-fet ° -&H 

tJfciL - •£H'5J ; M&# (T24, W 1462, p. 682,al5-2l). 
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Kontiputta, Kuntaputta, and Kontaputta. 9 The relic inscriptions include 
the forms Kotiputa and Gotiputa. 10 It seems that these are two different 
monks, for these two forms appear on two reliquaries discovered as part 
of the same collection of five. 

However, might there not be some kind of family connection? 11 The 
language of the inscriptions regularly contracts what are formed as conso- 
nant clusters in Pali or Sanskrit; thus, for example, the Pali Dundubhissara 
becomes Dudubhisara in the inscriptions. We also note several cases on 
the caskets where the spelling oscillates between i and FJayawickrama sug- 
gests the identification of Goti- and Koti-, pointing out the change of g^k 
in Northwestern Prakrits 12 (although we are not in the North-west!). With- 
out concluding one way or the other, we raise the possibility that these 
are variant forms of the same name. But if there is a family connection, 
exactly what kind of family are we talking about? 

The Mahavarhsa elaborates the story. Kontiputtatissa is the son of a 
kinnari (wood-nymph) called Kunti, who was seduced by a man from 
Pataliputta and 'it seems' (kira) gave birth to two sons, Tissa and Sumitta. 
They both went forth under the elder Mahavaruna. 13 (Evidently having a 
wood-nymph as mother does not disqualify one from being considered a 
'human being' for ordination purposes.) Kontiputtatissa was bitten by an 
insect, but although he told his brother that a handful of ghee was needed 
as cure, he would not go in search of it after his meal. This version agrees 
with the others in the manner of Kontiputtatissa' s death. All versions also 
concur that Asoka's remorse in hearing of the story caused him to dramat- 
ically increase his already generous support of the Sangha, motivating 
corrupt elements to enter the Sangha and precipitating the crisis that led 
to the Third Council. We notice that Kontiputtatissa's brother Sumitta also 
died within the year. This story of the wood-nymph and her two ill-fated 
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sons adds an intriguing dimension to our story. 14 But for now it is enough 
to notice that the 'Kuntf clan appear to have been no ordinary family. 

2.2 Mogaliputa 

Now, Gotiputa had a number of students, prominently a certain 'Mogali- 
puta' and 'Vachiputa'. One lineage of scholars, starting with Cunningham 
and Geiger, makes the obvious connection between this Mogaliputa and 
the Moggaliputtatissa of the Pali chronicles. Another lineage, including 
Lamotte and Willis, dismiss this identification out of hand. Both the rea- 
sons for making the equation and those for dismissing it are fairly simple. 
Here we have a certain monk, clearly associated with the same general 
period and the missionary activities of the same five monks, and sharing 
the same name. The problem is that in the Pali accounts, Moggaliputtatissa 
lived at the time of Asoka, whereas the student of Gotiputa, if Willis' dating 
is correct, must have lived over a century later. But when we recognize 
that such datings are based on assumptions that are flexible if not entirely 
arbitrary, we cannot be so certain about fixing Gotiputa's date on the ar- 
chaeological evidence. 

A further problem with identifying Moggaliputtatissa of the Pali tra- 
dition with Mogaliputa of the relic caskets is that Moggaliputtatissa was 
supposed to be the leader of the Hemavata teachers. If we equate the two, 
however, we end up with Moggaliputtatissa being the student of the heir 
of the Hemavata teachers. 

But the placement of Moggaliputtatissa as leader of the missions is to 
some extent an expression of Mahaviharavasin bias. Clearly, there were 
many Elder monks involved. The missions were, in all likelihood, orga- 
nized by a loosely associated group of Elders who took advantage of the 
favourable conditions of Asoka's reign to spread the Dhamma. And the 
organizer need not be the most senior: the leading monk was not the most 
senior at either the First or the Second Councils. The missions involved 
at least three generations of monks: Moggaliputtatissa, Majjhantika, and 
Mahadeva presided over Mahinda's ordination, and Mahinda in turn took 
a number of disciples, including a novice, with him to Sri Lanka. We are 



14 See White Bones Red Rot Black Snakes, Ch. 7. 
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perfectly in accord with the texts, therefore, to assume that the Hemavata 
teachers were roughly equal in rank to Moggaliputtatissa. 

One unspoken assumption of Willis' reasoning is that the information 
on the relic caskets, since it is concrete, dateable, and placable, is likely 
to be accurate. Of course, this is a reasonable assumption— but reasonable 
assumptions are not always true. From the earliest times, we can assume 
that the communities were jockeying for position, aiming to have their 
own lineage regarded as supreme. Those who were writing inscriptions 
on reliquaries were no more or less concerned with creating an accurate 
historical record than were those who compiled edifying chronicles. 

We know that the positions of prominent elders in the lineage lists 
are not consistent. A well known example is that of Majjhantika. In the 
Pali, he is an Asokan missionary; but in the northern sources he is usually 
depicted as a direct disciple of Ananda. This is because he was a contem- 
porary of Sanavasin and Upagupta, who represent the Mathura lineage, 
and the Kasmir lineage had to be incorporated in the well established 
Mathuran lineage, which allowed the Kasmir patriarch to be depicted as 
the senior. Similarly, the Sinhala Vinaya Commentary depicts Siggava and 
Candavajji as the teachers of Moggaliputtatissa. But later Chinese sources 
say Candavajji was Moggaliputtatissa's student. 15 

We can therefore regard the difference in perspective between the Pali 
texts and the inscriptions as being, not an irreconcilable gulf, but an en- 
tirely normal presentation according to the bias of each school. The Maha- 
viharavasins regarded Moggaliputtatissa as the definer of their doctrinal 
position, and hence wished to place him at the centre of the missionary 
activity. The Hemavatas, quite understandably, wished to emphasize the 
importance of their own lineage, so placed their own teachers at a higher 
rank than Moggaliputtatissa. 

There is one other minor point that might be felt to strengthen the 
association between the two 'Moggaliputtas'. In the Dipavarhsa, Asoka, 
disappointed by the heretics, is said to wonder when he might have the 
chance to meet a sappurisa, who of course turns out to be Moggaliputtatissa. 
This is a well known canonical term denoting an ariya, one who has reached 
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the noble path. The relic casket refers to the monks as sappurisa, including 
sapurisa mogaliputa. This shows at least that the term was in common use 
in these contexts, and might well have been used of the same person. 

2.3 Vachiputa 

In another striking coincidence, Vachiputa, student (antevasi) of Goti- 
puta, has the same name as the founder of the Puggalavada ('Personalist') 
schools. 16 The chief doctrine of this group of schools is that there exists a 
'person' (puggala), which is not a 'self (atta), and is indescribable, being 
neither identical with or different from the five aggregates. This group of 
schools is not clearly differentiated, and it may be that the same school 
is known after its teacher as 'Vatsiputriya', and after its chief doctrine as 
'Puggalavada' (just as the Mahaviharavasins are known after their doctrine 
as vibhajjavadins, and after their being followers of the 'Elders' as Theriyas). 

While the Puggalavadins and their founder Vatslputra are not explicitly 
mentioned in the Third Council narrative, their chief doctrine is exten- 
sively discussed in the Kathavatthu attributed to Moggaliputtatissa, so 
there is clearly a strong connection, even if a negative one. The Puggala- 
vadin's own tradition, preserved by Bhavya, puts the foundation of their 
school by Vatslputra in 200 an; he would therefore be roughly contempo- 
rary with Moggaliputtatissa. Cousins suggests that if the Vachiputa of the 
inscriptions is indeed the founder of the Puggalavadins, then it must be 
he who is debating with Moggaliputtatissa in the Kathavatthu. 

It might seem strange to find these two monks remembered as students 
of the same teacher, for Moggaliputtatissa is an avowed anti-personalist, 
whose main doctrinal legacy according to both the Mahaviharavasins and 
Sarvastivadins is his attack on the 'person' doctrine. But a little reflection 
would suggest that this is in fact most likely, for it is with our closest family 
and friends that we have our deepest disagreements. If the schools had 
just drifted apart with no clear doctrinal disagreements, like the Dharma- 
guptaka and Mahaviharavasins, there would be no cause for disputes. But 
living close together, sharing students and lay supporters, differences may 
well harden, leaving a bitterness that lasts through the ages. 



' Cf. Cousins, 'Person and Self, 86. 
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Xuan-zang records the tradition that the debate on the 'person' emerged 
from the conflict between the two arahants Devasarman, author of the 
Vijnanakaya, and Gopa near Visoka. 17 Cousins notes the similarity of the 
names 'Gopa' and 'Gotiputa' in this connection, both evidently derived 
from the ^Igup, and wonders whether the name of the teacher has replaced 
that of the pupil. 18 

Willis and Lamotte dismissed the identification of Mogaliputa with 
Moggaliputtatissa, with Willis arguing that it is simpler to accept that there 
were two Elders of the same name. But if not one, but three names— Moggali- 
putta, Vachiputta, Kontiputta— associated with the Third Council narrative 
appear in the inscriptions, the balance of probabilities shift, and we may 
want to reassess our conclusions. 

We can only speculate about the true identities of these monks. In life 
they were complex and paradoxical humans, but they appear to us as mere 
names, an an echo of an idea, and fragments of burnt bone. So desperate 
is our groping for knowledge that we are delighted to find just this much. 
How much more should we appreciate the confidence with which the 
Vedisa inscriptions confirm the missions account. It is quite remarkable 
that the only two pieces of substantial epigraphical evidence from this 
period both agree strongly with the account preserved by the Sinhalese 
Vinaya commentarial tradition. 

While we will not take the time to discuss this in detail here, there 
are further evidences that support the missions account, although they 
are not as clear-cut. Asoka claims to have sent out 'messengers' (or 'mis- 
sionaries', duta) to accomplish his 'Dhamma-victory'. Wynne shows that 
these need to be distinguished from Asoka's 'Dhamma-ministers', who 
are involved in secular social work within the empire. 19 The messengers 
went outside the empire and were engaged in religious or ethical teaching. 
Wynne concludes that these were likely to have been the Buddhist monks 
of the missions. Finally, we should notice that the archaeological record in 
Sri Lanka conforms with the chronology, events, and places described in 
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the missions account. 20 Writing has been discovered in Sri Lanka dating 
from the 5 century bce, earlier than anywhere else in India, and even 
the pre-Buddhist legends of Sri Lankan colonization in this period seem 
to have some foundation. While there is no definitive reference to the 
missions yet found, the stones are telling the same kind of story as the 
missions accounts. In the next chapters we shall see that this evidence just 
as strongly disagrees with most of the other textual evidence. 
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Chapter 3 
THE DTPAVAMSA 



JTT. AVlNG CONSIDERED THE EPIGRAPHICAL EVIDENCE, I Would like to now 

turn to the later textual accounts. We have seen that important parts of the 
Pali tradition have been confirmed by the epigraphical findings. With the 
possible exception of the passage from the Mahasahghika Vinaya discussed 
earlier, the northern traditions are entirely lacking in archaeological sup- 
port for this period. But this does not mean that we should accept the 
Mahaviharavasin tradition in toto. I have already indicated my severe reser- 
vations about the Dipavarhsa's account of the formation of the schools, 
and it is this that we now consider. The principle question is whether we 
can accept the Dipavarhsa's identification of the Mahasahghikas with the 
laxist Vajjiputtakas of the Second Council. 

Recent scholarship applauds the death of the Dipavarhsa's theory. But 
certain scholars, having attended the funeral in the sunny afternoon, re- 
turn in the deep of night with a shovel. They dig the earth, still soft, and 
disturb the corpse from the sleep of eternity which it well deserved. With 
diverse wierdings and incantations they infuse it with a vitality that is 
unnatural, and set it to its awful task: to destroy the younglings that they 
should not grow to the fullness of new life. My mission is to cut off the 
Dipavamsa schism theory like a palm-tree stump, so that it is no longer 
subject to future arising; then chop the wood into chips, burn the chips, 
and disperse the ashes in the wind. 
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Obviously I do not wish to criticize the Dipavarhsa in general. Nor do I 
wish to criticize everything about the Dipavarhsa's account of the sects: 
the sequence of arising of sects and their mutual interrelationships is, 
generally speaking, no less plausible than any other; and the fact that 
the text ascribes the root schism to a dispute on textual redaction has an 
element of plausibility. 

Specifically, I wish to refute the Dipavarhsa's assertion that the Mahasah- 
ghikas originated from a reformed group of Vajjiputtakas who held a sep- 
arate 'Great Council' after the Second Council. This is supported by no 
other source and contradicts the central message of the Second Council 
as recorded in all the Vinayas: the dispute was successfully resolved. 

A close reading of the Dipavarhsa shows that the passage on the schisms 
is an interpolation into a separate passage dealing with the Second and 
Third Councils. Dipavarhsa 4.68 clearly expresses the conclusion of the Sec- 
ond Council: Atthamasehi nitthasi dutiyo sahgaho ayan'ti ('In eight months 
the Second Council was completed.') Here the word nitthasi conveys com- 
pletion, telling us the story was supposed to end here. This terminological 
hint is backed up with a syntactic feature: the line ends with the particle -ti, 
which indicates the end of a section. Thus the Second Council as narrated 
in the Dipavarhsa (or its source) originally concluded with the successful 
resolution of the Council, in accord with all the Vinaya accounts. 

These textual details may be ambiguous, but there's more. Following this 
closure of the Second Council, the Dipavarhsa goes on to give the account of 
the emergence of the Mahasahghika and the subsequent schisms leading 
to the formation of all eighteen schools. Obviously this must have been a 
process that took many years. But following all this Dipavarhsa 5.1 links 
back to the Second Council: 

In the future, in a hundred years and eighteen, 
Will arise that bhikkhu, a proper ascetic. 1 

The 'proper ascetic' is Moggaliputtatissa, and in the Dipavarhsa's chronol- 
ogy the date of '118 years in the future' is the period between the Second 
and Third Councils. In other words this phrase, though supposedly set 
after the entire schismatic process, is spoken from the point of view im- 



Anagate vassasate vassana'ttharascmi ca/Uppajjissati so bhikkhu samano patirupako. Here 
patirupaka obviously does not mean 'counterfeit'. 
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mediately following the Second Council. The entire story of the schisms 
has been interpolated here, leaving the '118 years in the future' hanging 
without context. We could ask for no clearer indication that the entire 
account of the schisms and the formation of the Mahasahghika is foreign 
to the account of the Councils. 

Noting that the schisms account is entirely absent from the Vinaya com- 
mentaries, Cousins concludes that: 'This strongly suggests that no account 
of the "eighteen schools" was preserved in the commentarial tradition of 
the Mahavihara.' 2 He further remarks: 'Erich Frauwallner has presented 
evidence that the account of the formation of the eighteen schools in the 
Dipavamsa does not derive from the old commentarial tradition of the 
Mahavihara and may in fact be from an Abhayagiri source ...'. 3 In any case, 
the passage is closely related to Vasumitra, Bhavya I, and the Sariputra- 
pariprccha, and hence clearly derives from a 'northern' source. It is ironic 
that the text that so strongly condemns all other schools itself contains a 
corrupt interpolation. The Mahavihara would have been better off sticking 
to their own more reliable commentarial traditions. 

In accepting this northern source and attempting to reconcile it with 
their own quite different history, the Mahavihara inevitably ended up with 
an incoherent account. The authors of the Second Council passages, both 
in the Vinayas and the Dipavamsa, intended this to be read as the story 
of a significant trauma in Buddhist history, one which nevertheless was 
surmounted in harmony due to the diligent application of the principles 
of the Vinaya. Crucially, the Mahasahghikas maintain exactly the same tra- 
dition in their own Vinaya. They have the same rules prohibiting the use of 
money as found in all other schools. Accordingly, they condemn the Vajji- 
puttakas, refute them in the Second Council, and conclude their Council 
passage by saying: 'Thus all Elders should train together in harmony'. 4 

In attempting to fuse the account of the Council and the schisms, the 
Dipavamsa obscures the plain fact that the problematic issues discussed in 
relation to the Vajjiputtakas in the Second Council have precisely nothing 
in common with the issues concerning the Mahasahghikas of the 'Great 
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Council'. The Second Council accuses the Vajjiputtakas of the 10 points 
of laxity in Vinaya. But the story of the Mahasahghika schism in the Dipa- 
varhsa says nothing about Vinaya. There the crucial issue was a reshaping 
of the Buddhist scriptures. We must be clear about this: despite statements 
to the contrary by some modern scholars, 5 the Dipavarhsa does not ascribe 
the schism to the 10 points. Rather, it relates the Second Council narra- 
tive including the 10 points, then proceeds to describe how the defeated 
Vajjiputtakas reformed as the Mahasahghikas 6 and revised the texts. The 
connection between the Mahasahghikas and the 10 points is a narrative 
sleight-of-hand: it is the work of Mara. We are conditioned by the former 
passage to read the 10 points into the later passage; this is the narrative 
intent of the Dipavarhsa. But once we realize the two accounts have com- 
pletely different origins, any connection between the Mahasahghikas and 
the 10 points vanishes. Like a sky-flower, it was a mind-made illusion. 

The very idea that the Mahasahghikas could have rejected the texts di- 
rectly contradicts a crucial assumption of the whole Second Council story, 
that is, that the Sangha reached agreement regarding the 10 Vinaya issues 
by referring to their shared disciplinary code. All freely participated in 
the Council, and all agreed to solve the problem by appointing a commit- 
tee of eight, whose verdict, since it was carefully justified point by point 
against the universally accepted Vinaya rules, was accepted by all. If the 
Vajjiputtakas were interested in textual revision, they would surely have 
contested the textual references put forward by the committee. 

A further difficulty with the Dipavarhsa's position is that it assumes 
that the Vajjiputtakas could blithely ignore the Second Council and make 
their own schism without any response from the rest of the Sangha. This 
is absurd, since the events that triggered the Second Council itself were 
of less importance than a major schism, yet monks gathered from all over 
Buddhist India. Every other account we have of the root schism tells of a 
gathering of monks who disputed at length, and split only after failing to 
find a resolution. 

This objection is particularly telling when considered in light of the 
Samantapasadika's account of what happened after the Second Council. 
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The Elders (unnamed) considered whether another disaster would afflict 
the sasana, and saw that in 118 years in the time of Asoka, many monks 
would enter the Sangha seeking gains and fame. They considered how 
to avert this, and saw that the only being capable was a Brahma named 
Tissa. They went to the Brahma world, and begged Tissa to descend to 
save Buddhism. 7 He agreed— how could it be otherwise?— whereupon the 
Elders returned to the human realm and organized a couple of young 
arahants, Siggava and Candavajji, to teach the Brahma when he was reborn 
as Moggaliputtatissa. This is a wonderfully dramatic scene setter for the 
Third Council. But if we accept the Dipavamsa's account, then while the 
Elders were making such elaborate preparations for saving Buddhism in 
the future, under their very noses the Vajjiputtakas were destroying the 
unity of the Sangha forever. (Perhaps they were away in the Brahma world 
while this was going on.) 

After describing the root schism, the Dipavamsa tells us that the various 
schools split off from each other one by one. It doesn't mention any reasons 
for why this multitude of schisms occurred, nor why they should happen 
so quickly. Nevertheless, the whole process was over and done with and the 
'eighteen' schools were all formed before the time of Asoka. The Second 
Council was in 100 AN, and since the Dipavamsa is a 'long chronology' 
text, this allows 118 years for the schools to form. 8 This is short enough, 
but if we follow the median chronology we have only 40 years or so. The 
process of forming a sect in a religion like Buddhism is not easy. It requires 
a charismatic leader, one who can articulate a convincing independent 
interpretation of the teachings, inspiring both monastics and lay followers. 
It requires a certain degree of geographical separation for building an 
independent lay support. It requires building an institutional basis, i.e. 
at least one monastery, with shrines, meeting hall, residential quarters, 
and so on. According to the Dipavamsa, all of this happened within one 
or two generations, leaving not a single physical trace. This contrasts 
with other accounts like the Sariputrapariprccha, which give the process 
several centuries to unfold. 



A mythic mirror-image of the 'Entreaty by Brahma' that motivated the Buddha to teach. 
See Appendix A. 
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Perhaps even more implausibly, this account implies that in the follow- 
ing centuries there were hardly any new sects. It is true, the commentaries 
do mention a few schools that arose subsequently, but we are expected 
to believe that 'eighteen' schools arose almost immediately, and in a thou- 
sand years after that only a small number of new schools gradually came 
to be. 

A crucial consequence of the Dipavarhsa' s view would be that the Asokan 
missions were 'Theravadins' in the narrow sense, meaning the same school 
as the Mahaviharavasins, rather than the Sthaviras or Vibhajjavadins in 
general. Thus the Theravadins alone were responsible for converting virtu- 
ally the whole of India to Buddhism, a situation which blatantly contradicts 
all the available epigraphic and textual evidence. 

It may seem ungenerous to impute to the Theravadins the idea that 
they themselves spread Buddhism over all of India, an idea of breathtaking 
conceit. But the main epigraphic evidence for the school from the main- 
land confirms exactly that. Two inscriptions from the Sinhalese monastery 
in Nagarjunikonda, dated to around 250 ce, refer to the teachers of the 
'Theriyas, Vibhajjavadas, Mahaviharavasins', who have brought faith to 
various lands: Kasmir, Gandhara, Yava[na] (= Yonaloka of the mission ac- 
counts = Greek Bactria), Vanavasi, Cina-Cilata, Tosali, Avararhta, Vahga, 
Da[mila], [Pa]lura, and Tambapannidipa. 9 This evidence predates the Dipa- 
varhsa and the mission accounts, but the similarity of the phrasing, as 
demonstrated by Cousins, shows that they must derive from a common 
source, presumably the old Sinhalese tradition. 

The Mahaviharavasins wanted to portray themselves at the centre of 
Buddhism. The unique creative genius of the Dipavarhsa is to enshrine 
this world view within the fundamental myth of Buddhism. Right from 
the outset it declares that the Buddha, during the seven days after his 
awakening, surveyed the world, saw Sri Lanka, and predicted the advent 
of his Dhamma there after the Third Council. 10 The unified Sangha is 
referred to as the 'Theravada' from the time of the First Council on. 11 
There is no doubt, given the opening passages, that by this the Dipavarhsa, 
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with a magisterial disregard for chronology, means the Theravadins in the 
narrow sense (= Mahaviharavasin). 

In this context the motive for placing the root schism before Asoka is 
clear. If the schisms happened after Asoka, then it would be impossible 
to assert that Asoka was the specific patron of the Theravada. He would 
have to be seen as the supporter of Buddhism in general. If the schism 
was in the time of Asoka, this would contradict the triumphant message 
of Moggaliputtatissa's successful Third Council. The only solution is to put 
the schisms before Asoka. Then the other schools are implicitly excluded 
from the narrative, and Asoka becomes by default the special patron of 
the Theravada. 



3.1 The heresy of grammar 

If we agree that the Dipavarhsa account of the schism cannot refer to 
the period immediately after the Second Council, can we establish when 
and in what context it really did originate? I think we can. To do this, we 
need to look more closely at the way the schism is actually described in 
the Dipavarhsa. It emphasizes the interpretative principles used at the 
Council: 

Teachings metaphorical and definitive, 
With meaning drawn out and with meaning to be drawn out, 
Were elucidated by the Sutta experts. 12 

This verse is mockingly echoed in its account of the 'Mahasahglti' (Great 
Council) of the Vajjiputtakas: 

Teachings metaphorical and definitive, 
With meaning drawn out and with meaning to be drawn out, 
Without understanding, those bhikkhus [confused]. 13 

The Dipavarhsa goes on to explain (4.77) that the Vajjiputtakas (= Maha- 
sahghikas) confused the nouns, the genders, and so on. In short, they were 

12 Dipavarhsa 4.22: Pariyayadesitancapi atho nippariyaya desitam/Nitathanheva neyyatharh 
dipirhsu suttakovidd. 

13 Dipavarhsa 4.73: Pariydya desitarh cdpi atho nippariyaya desitarh/Nitatharh ce'va neyyatharh 
ajanivana bhikkhavo. 
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grammatical heretics, whose foremost crime was bad writing. It would 
be unkind to linger on this point, but it is ironic that this accusation is 
made by the Dipavarhsa, perhaps the most badly written book in the Pali 
language. 

Another crucial accusation is that the Vajjiputtakas/Mahasarighikas 
revised the ancient texts, rejecting the Parivara, the six books of the Abhi- 
dhamma, 14 the Patisambhida, the Niddesa, some of the Jatakas, and some 
of the verses, and went on to compose others. 15 These works are all found 
in the Pali canon. Without exception, modern scholars are agreed that 
these works are late and are not buddhavacana. Thus the Mahasahghikas 
may rightly claim to be the forerunners of an accurate historical-critical 
approach to Buddhist texts. 

The Dipavarhsa's description of the rejected texts is a projection of the 
Mahavihara's dark side. Subconsciously, they know full well that these 
texts are late. The virulence of their attack— echoed elsewhere— demon- 
strates their fear of admitting this, and the concomitant need to external- 
ize the problem. Why are they so afraid? Why not simply admit, as all the 
evidence would have it, that some of their texts are not buddhavacana? 
Admitting the inauthenticity of their own texts would destroy their own 
self-image as the true bastion of original, pure Buddhism. This would make 
nonsense of the ideology of Sri Lanka as the 'Dhammadipa', and would 
ruin the Mahavihara's credibility in the competition for royal favours with 
the Abhayagiri. The fear is quite real: at some times the Mahavihara had 
to stand face to face with its own destruction. But the reality of the threat 
should not blind us to the illusions conjured in response to that threat. 

The list of texts rejected is quite precise: 'some of the Jatakas', 'some 
of the verses'. As is well known, certain Jatakas form part of the early 
corpus of scriptures, while others were added continuously over many 
years. Similarly, many of the verses of the Khuddakanikaya are early, but 
many more are among the latest strata of additions to the canon. 

In their current form, all these rejected texts are post-Asokan. While the 
Abhidhamma project must have been underway in the time of Asoka— as 



'Six', because the seventh book, the Kathavatthu, was not composed until the Third 
Council, which is later according to the Mahavihara's chronology. 
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suggested by Moggaliputtatissa's Abhidhamma connections and confirmed 
by substantial similarities among existing Abhidhamma texts— the texts 
as we know them were finalized later. Similarly the Patisambhidamagga is 
dated around 100 bce. 16 The Niddesa applies Abhidhamma methodology 
to some early poems, and stems from a similar period. Thus we are firmly 
in the 'late canonical' period of the Mahavihara literature, and accordingly 
should look for the dispute in this period. 

If we want to know who the Mahaviharavasins were arguing with, the 
Kathavatthu commentary, though redacted later, is our main source of in- 
formation. Overwhelmingly, this concerns disputes with the Andhakas, 17 a 
group of Mahasanghika schools in the Andhra region, including Amaravati, 
Nagarjunikonda, etc. Thus we know that the Mahaviharavasins debated 
Abhidhamma extensively with the Andhakas, and it must surely follow 
that the Andhakas rejected the Mahavihara's Abhidhamma and related 
literature. But this is perhaps not of such great importance in itself, for it 
is probable that most of the Indie schools did not accept the Mahavihara 
Abhidhamma— in fact, they had probably hardly even heard of it. What 
matters is not so much that the Andhakas rejected these texts, but that 
the Mahaviharavasins knew they rejected them, and it hurt. 

The Patisambhidamagga and the Niddesa are also crucial here, in a 
different way. They are both included in the Khuddakanikaya, but each has 
strong affinities with the Abhidhamma. The patisambhidds were a minor 
doctrinal set for the early Suttas. The primary meaning relates skill at 
textual exegesis with penetration to the Dhamma: dhamma (text); attha 
(meaning); nirutti (language); patibhana (eloquence, i.e. the ability of one 
who, knowing the text and its meaning, and being fluent in the ways of 
expression, to spontaneously give an accurate and inspiring teaching). 
The Patisambhidamagga takes this occasional group and, stretching their 
application almost beyond recognition, develops the first distinctive Maha- 
vihara 'Book of the Way'. As with all canonical Abhidhamma, the emphasis 
is on precise, clear cut doctrinal definition. Warder shows that the empha- 
sis on this particular doctrinal category is peculiar to the Mahavihara. 18 



' Nanamoli, The Path of Discrimination, xxxviiff. 

About half of the disputes are with the Andhakas or their sub-schools. 
' Nanamoli, Path of Discrimination, introduction. 
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The Niddesas are similarly about textual exegesis. They are a pair of 
Abhidhamma style commentaries on the Khaggavisana Sutta, Atthaka- 
vagga, and Parayanavagga, early poems subsequently compiled in the 
Sutta Nipata. Their style is curiously Abhidhammic, in stark contrast with 
the casual, natural language of the texts on which they comment. In fact, 
they come across as an attempt to 'tame' some early texts which express 
doctrinal positions not easy to reconcile with the Mahavihara's developing 
stance. 

As for the late Jatakas and verses, it would seem as if these were not 
so likely to be doctrinally controversial. They mainly deal with the Bodhi- 
sattva doctrine, which was emerging throughout all Buddhist schools, and 
if anything we would expect Mahasahghika schools, such as the Andhakas, 
to be the forerunners in this movement. Nevertheless, the Kathavatthu 
does record several controversies regarding the Bodhisattva and his ca- 
reer. The Andhakas asserted that the Bodhisattva was born as an animal 
or in hell of his free will (issariyakamakarikahetu), 19 which for them was 
an expression of his transcendent (lokuttara) nature, but which the Maha- 
viharavasins saw as a denial of the law of kamma. It is not sure whether the 
Mahasahghikas rejected certain Jatakas and verses because of doctrinal 
problems such as these, or simply because they were extra-canonical. 

Recalling the Dipavamsa's accusations of bad textuality, I am struck by 
the aptness of a remark by Franklin Edgerton. Previously, Emile Senart had 
edited one of the most important and difficult works in the Mahasahghika 
literature, the Mahavastu, in the light of traditional Sanskrit and Pali forms. 
Edgerton commented that: 'Senart's extensive notes often let the reader 
perceive the despair which constantly threatened to overwhelm him.' 20 
Following Edgerton's work, it is now generally acknowledged that the 
Mahasahghika texts are written in a distinctively Mahasahghika 'Hybrid 
Sanskrit', and are not just bad Sanskrit. But Senart's despair would echo 
the reaction of any Mahaviharavasin scholars, brought up on the simpler, 
cleaner Pali tradition, who confronted the Mahasahghika texts. We there- 
fore suggest that the Dipavamsa's accusations of textual rejection and bad 
grammar were levelled specifically at the Mahasahghika schools of Andhra, 



' Kathavatthu 622. 

' Quoted in Prebish, 'Saiksa-Dharmas Revisited', 191. 
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and by extension Sanskritic or 'modernized' Buddhism generally, such as 
the Abhayagiri. 21 In the usual mythic style, contemporary debates were 
backdated to give them a universal relevance. 

There are other sources that also attribute the schisms to linguistic 
variation. For example, Vimtadeva gives this cause, and mentions the 
following language usages: Sarvastivadins used Sanskrit; Mahasarighikas 
used Prakrit; Sarhmitiyas used Apabhrarhsa; the Sthaviras (=Theravada) 
used Paisaci. 22 The Dipavarhsa's account must be seen in this light, that is, 
it highlights a primarily linguistic dispute. But the linguistic differences 
are merely a consequence of geographical dispersal. It is hardly possible 
that communities living in the same region would dispute over what lan- 
guage to use. The languages must have diverged as the schools spread over 
India and followed the Buddha's advice to teach the Dhamma in the local 
dialect. 23 Notice that the Sri Lankans did not follow this advice, and pre- 
served the Dhamma in a foreign tongue, which they strenuously believed 
to be literally the language spoken by the Buddha. 

The fact that the texts were not translated into Sinhalese indicates that 
they had attained a high degree of 'canonization' even before reaching the 
island. This tendency culminated in the later ideology of linguistic essen- 
tialism, where Pali was regarded as the 'root language of all beings'. 24 This 
means that one who had attained the patisambhidds would know through 
their own insight that phassa or vedano are incorrect nominative forms 
and that in the 'essence-language' (Pali) these should be phasso and vedana. 
For the Pali school, the Mahasanghika Hybrid Sanskrit was not a variant 
dialect, but a fundamental subversion of the Dhamma. 



3.2 The Sri Lankan context 

All this makes more sense when we consider the climate in which the 
Dipavamsa and subsequent chronicles were composed. The events de- 
scribed close with the death of king Mahasena about 304 ce, which follows 



Cf. Roth, lv. 

Pachow, 42. 

See Edgerton, 1-2; Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism, 552-556. 

Nanamoli, Path of Purification, 486-487 (XIV 25). 
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the the triumph of the Mahavihara over their bitter rivals the Abhaya- 
giri monastery. This rivalry had started about 400 years earlier, when the 
Abhayagiri monastery was established by king Vattagamim and became 
the home of Bahalamassutissa, the follower of a certain Mahatissa, who 
was expelled from the Mahavihara for inappropriate familiarity with lay- 
folk. This monastery was subsequently regarded as schismatic from the 
Theravada. 25 The Abhayagiri became associated with suspect teachings 
imported from the mainland. Since little if any of their literature survives, 
it is unclear exactly how their doctrinal position evolved. 26 

Both monasteries received royal support until the time of Voharika 
Tissa, around 230 ce, when the Abhayagirivasins were accused of introduc- 
ing 'Vetulya' scriptures. It is usually presumed that these are Mahayana, 
though there is little direct evidence. In any case, these scriptures were 
suppressed. There is no discussion of the doctrines taught or why they 
are so dangerous. We might even be forgiven for wondering whether the 
actual contents of these texts were at all relevant. 27 

In any case, the 'Vetulya' books were burned and the bhikkhus disgraced. 
Following this, the kings Voharikatissa, Gothabhaya, and Jetthatissa sup- 
ported the Mahavihara. But the Abhayagiri continued to cause trouble. 
60 bhikkhus were expelled by Gothabhaya for upholding the Vetullavada; 
these are described in the Mahavarhsa as 'thorns in the conqueror's re- 
ligion', 28 exactly as the Dipavarhsa called the Vajjiputtakas and other se- 
cessionists 'thorns on the banyan tree'. Much later, the Nikayasahgraha 
of Dharmakirti (14 th century) was to turn this purely literary analogy 
into history, claiming that around 32 bce, shortly after the Abhayagiri 



Mahavarhsa 33.99. 

' There is a record in Samantapasadika 3.582 of a dispute over a point of Vinaya, which, 
in a remarkable reminder of the influence of the Asokan precedent, was resolved by the 
king's minister. I cannot locate this passage in the Sudassanavinayavibhasa, which may 
have an Abhayagiri connection. 

In the Culavamsa (the later continuation of the Mahavarhsa) there is a story of a certain 
text called the 'Dhammadhatu', which was brought from India. (Cv 41.37ff.) The king, 
unable to discern what was right and wrong, enshrined it and worshipped it. The doc- 
trines taught in the text are entirely beside the point: we are told that the king did not 
understand them. What was at stake was the ritual worship of the physical manuscript. 

' Mahavarhsa 33.111: vetullavadino bhikkhu, abhayagirinivasino/ gahayitvasatthimattejina- 
sasanakantake. 
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was established, a group of Vajjiputtaka bhikkhus, under the leadership 
of a certain Dharmaruci, came to Sri Lanka and, being rejected by the 
Mahavihara, found support in the Abhayagiri. These were the laxist Vajji- 
puttakas/Mahasahghikas. 29 

But soon the tables turned. A bhikkhu called Sahghamitta arrived from 
India. Painted in the darkest colours by the Mahaviharavasins, this monk 
helped the Abhayagiri to regroup. He was rejected by king Jetthatissa and 
fled back to India; but on the accession of Mahasena he returned and per- 
formed the consecration ceremony for the king. Under Sahghamitta's influ- 
ence king Mahasena persecuted the Mahavihara: the monks were driven 
from the monastery for nine years, and the Abhayagirivasins, together 
with the evil minister Sona, stripped the Mahavihara of its treasures to 
adorn the Abhayagiri. Supporters of the Mahavihara were so appalled that 
a minister called Meghavannabhaya retreated to the Malaya region, where 
the Mahaviharavasins dwelt in exile, gathered an army and marched on 
the capital. But those were chivalrous days. The rebel minister reflected 
that he should not eat apart from his good friend the king, so on the eve 
of battle they shared a meal. The king asked why Meghavannabhaya was 
intent on war, and he answered that he could not bear to see the destruc- 
tion of the Mahavihara. The king wisely asked forgiveness and pledged 
to rebuild the Mahavihara: an excellent example for those who would 
wage holy war today. But one of the king's wives was so grieved she had 
Sahghamitta and Sona assassinated. The Abhayagiri was then stripped to 
adorn the Mahavihara. 

These events culminated with the death of Mahasena. The Mahavamsa 
ends with the words: 'Thus did he gather to himself much merit and much 
guilt,' perfectly encapsulating the deeply ambiguous moral world of the 
Sri Lankan chronicles. Throughout we see a true devotion to the ideals 
of the Dhamma. While there is little evidence of advanced teachings and 
practices in the culture, still the kings make persistent efforts to live up to 
the ideals of the righteous king as represented by Asoka. But the demands 
of government inevitably compromise these lofty ideals. Having closely 



1 Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism, 371. Some modern writers (see Perera, 37) connect 
these with the Vatsiputriyas (Puggalavadins). This may not be wholly unjustified, since 
by the time of the Nikayasarigraha there was not much clarity regarding these sects. 
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intertwined their conception of Buddhism with the Sri Lankan nation, the 
Sangha finds it impossible to retain an independence from the political 
arena. While we cannot approve of all we find within these bloodied pages, 
we must remember that history is like this, everywhere, all the time. On the 
whole Sri Lanka is no worse than any, and probably better than most. No 
doubt other Buddhist traditions faced bitter choices and deadly struggles. 
The difference is that we know nothing about them, as the Sinhalese are 
the only Buddhists of ancient India to preserve a historical literature. That 
literature asserts that without sometimes violent support Buddhism would 
not have survived. While we must deplore the violence, we cannot deny 
that the tradition, including the texts that tell us this story, has in fact 
survived where all others failed. 

The Dipavarhsa and Mahavamsa were formed in a desperate struggle. 
For the monks of the Mahavihara, the difference between sects was not a 
gentlemanly disagreement on points of Abhidhamma, but a battle for sur- 
vival. The 'classical' phase of Mahaviharavasin literature— the chronicles 
and commentaries— were formed in the context of this struggle. 

Of course this picture is one sided and melodramatic. Fa-xian, who spent 
two years in Sri Lanka a little after the events we have described, sees the 
Abhayagiri as the main monastery; it had 5000 monks, while the Maha- 
vihara could only muster 3000. Characteristically, Fa-xian does not speak 
of any tension, but praises the beauty and devotion he witnesses in both 
monasteries. The combative spirit of the chronicles is as much a symptom 
of a frame of mind as it is the record of actual disputes. 

There is something in these stories of the past that filled an urgent need 
for the Sangha in the present. The Mahaviharavasins, in those violent 
and intensely politicized times, needed an 'other'. This may be seen as 
an expression of the vibhajjavada ideology, a need to separate oneself to 
create a sense of sacredness and purity. Throughout religious and magical 
thought, a ritualized physical separation is a source and a sustenance for 
holy power. The definition and identification of the 'other' is required in 
order to define and identify the 'self. The need to demonize the 'other' 
hints at the dark side of the Mahaviharavasins: they are rejecting what 
they fear in themselves. We have already noted the ironies inherent within 
the Dipavarhsa: written atrociously, it accuses 'them' of bad textuality; and 
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while one of its central theses is a badly grafted foreign import, it accuses 
'them' of introducing alien elements. We shall see in our discussion of the 
Sariputrapariprccha that the Dipavamsa is not alone in focussing on the 
mote in its brother's eye. 

While these ironies may be quaint, even amusing, the same texts contain 
ironies of a far more dangerous sort. Most obvious is that, despite the 
tradition's insistence on preserving 'original' Buddhism unchanged, in 
fact the burden of the chronicles is to legitimize the fusing of the Church 
and State, a revolutionary innovation without precedent on the mainland. 
This is why so much stress is laid on the mythic reinvention of Asoka as 
champion of the Mahavihara's brand of Buddhism. But going far beyond 
the example of Asokan patronage of the Sangha or even interference in 
Sangha affairs, the chronicles pursue the politicization of Buddhism to its 
inevitable conclusion: the Buddhist justification of war. The Mahavarhsa 
depicts the guilt ridden king Dutthagamini returning from the battlefield 
and seeking solace from the Sangha for killing thousands of people in 
battle, just as Asoka sought solace from Moggaliputtatissa for the murder 
of the Asokarama monks, or Ajatasattu sought solace from the Buddha for 
his murder of his father king Bimbisara. The arahants reassure the king 
that he need not feel so bad, since he has really only killed one and a half 
people: one was keeping the five precepts, the half had taken refuge in the 
Triple Gem. The rest don't count. 

Like all good myths, this passage is timeless; hence it has become central 
to the modern Sri Lankan Sangha's justification of war against the Tamils. 
Theravada, while maintaining a quality textual tradition, in practice pre- 
served neither more nor less of true Buddhism than any other school. But 
the stark contrast between the ideal monk as depicted in the early Suttas 
and the reality of Buddhism as lived created a tension on a deep level, a 
tension which is not resolved, but is projected on the 'other'. 

It was king Parakkamabahu I (1153-1186) who, in the midst of apparently 
endless military campaigns, finally reconciled the various Sangha fraterni- 
ties. The Culavamsa pointedly remarks that: 'despite the vast efforts made 
in every way by former kings down to the present day, the [bhikkhus] 
turned away in their demeanour from one another and took delight in 
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all kinds of strife'. 30 The analogy with the Asokan Council is here made 
explicit: 'Even as the Ruler of Men Dhammasoka with Moggaliputtatissa, 
so he [Parakkamabahu] entrusted the grand Elder Mahakassapa ...'. 31 Fol- 
lowing the Asokan precedent, they gathered all the monks together, ques- 
tioned them, solved the problems one by one, expelled the bad monks, and 
created a unified Sangha 'as it had been in the Buddha's time'. 32 

From these few examples— which could be expanded indefinitely— we 
can see how the Mahaviharavasin chronicles are built on a structure of re- 
peating cycles, of recurring parallels. It becomes clear how the Dipavamsa's 
depiction of the Mahasarighikas as bad Vajjiputtaka monks is a mythic 
back-reading from the situation in the time of the Dipavarhsa. In myth 
time is uroboric, perennially swallowing its own tail: it is like this now, so 
it must have been like this then. The names and the details display a glinting 
surface of ever changing appearances, but the underlying patterns play 
themselves out with reassuring inevitability, like the changing of the sea- 
sons or the stars wheeling in the sky. The Sinhalese chronicles boldly meld 
the political and cultural history of their own people with the fundamental 
Buddhist myth, the life of the Buddha. Just as each ordination is a ritualized 
repetition of the Buddha's renunciation, making that remote act real in 
the present, so each event in the mythic structure informs the eternal now, 
the immanent sense of history lived as destiny. Thus the scapegoating and 
expulsion of the Vajjiputtakas becomes a catharsis required whenever the 
purity of the Sangha is imperilled. 



3.3 Was Buddhaghosa a Theravadin? 

The notion of purity of lineage is an essential element in the strategy 
of establishing a school of Buddhism. This is despite the fact that the very 
notion ofparampara, a particular ordination lineage, is absent from the 
early texts. Of course, it is not unreasonable to infer that they value a direct 



' Culavamsa 73.19. These events are also recorded in Parakkamabahu's Galvihara inscrip- 
tion. See Hallisey, 178. 
Culavamsa 78.6. 
Culavamsa 78.27. 
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connection of ordinations from teacher to student. But this can hardly be 
construed as central. 

In the same way that Warder questioned whether Nagarjuna was a 
Mahayanist, it is possible to question whether Buddhaghosa, the 5 th cen- 
tury compiler of the definitive Mahaviharavasin commentarial tradition, 
was a Theravadin in terms of his ordination lineage. 

There is nothing explicit to go on. The later tradition asserted that he 
was born in Magadha, but this is a transparent effort to affirm his orthodox 
background. Interestingly the Burmese maintain that Buddhaghosa was 
born in Burma. While few outside of Burma will find this plausible, this 
tradition implies that his ordination would be traced by the Burmese to 
the mission of Sona and Uttara to Suvannabhumi. In other words, he came 
from one of the other missions, not from the mission that established 
the Mahavihara. From the later Burmese perspective of course this is 
all 'Theravada', but in Buddhaghosa's day there was no unified form of 
Buddhism throughout Southeast Asia; in fact, many schools flourished in 
the region. 

Since Buddhaghosa came from India, and given that the vast majority 
of Indian Buddhists were not affiliated with the Theravadins in the nar- 
row sense required by the Dipavamsa (= Mahaviharavasin), we may well 
wonder whether his ordination was really 'Theravadin'. He does mention 
having stayed in a few places on the mainland, some of which have been 
tentatively identified in Southern India: 'Mayurasuttapattana' (Mylapore 
near Chennai); Kahcipura (Conjevaram near Chennai); and the postscript 
to the Visuddhimagga describes him as 'of Morandacetaka' (Andhra?). 33 
However, the Mahavamsa says he was born near Bodhgaya, although this is 
a much later tradition, attributed to Dharmaklrti of the 14 century. As far 
as his ordination goes, the Mahavamsa could hardly be less specific: while 
wandering 'around India', he stayed at 'a monastery', where he met 'a 
teacher' called Revata, under whom he took ordination. 34 Revata is said to 
have taught the pali of the Abhidhamma, but pali here is used in its general 
sense of text and need not imply the Pali canon we know. Buddhaghosa ap- 
parently prepared a treatise called Nanodaya, of which nothing is known, 



Buddhaghosa, xvi. 
Mahavamsa 37,216ff. 
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and an Atthasalim, a commentary on the Dhammasarigam. The existing 
commentary by Buddhaghosa on the Dhammasahgam is indeed called the 
Atthasalim, but it is not known if this had any relation to the earlier work, 
if indeed it ever existed. 

When Buddhaghosa wanted to work on a partita commentary, Revata 
told him that: 

'Only the text {pall) has been preserved, 

There is no commentary here, 
And similarly no Teacher's Doctrine: 

That has fallen apart and is not found.' 35 

Revata then praises the purity of the commentarial tradition of Sri Lanka 
and encourages Buddhaghosa to go there and learn. This story is a leg- 
endary construct to emphasize the superiority of the Sri Lankan tradition; 
it is doubtful whether the Indians saw things quite the same way. Polemics 
aside, this tradition gives us no credible evidence that Buddhaghosa had 
an ordination in the Mahavihara tradition. 

I take the example of Buddhaghosa only to make a rhetorical point. But 
it was normal for monks to travel around different monasteries, staying 
with different fraternities. This must have happened even more with the 
Abhayagiri monastery, who were said by the Mahaviharavasins to be ac- 
cepting Indian monks of different traditions. But the Abhayagirivasins 
were later fused with the Mahaviharavasins, despite this supposed impu- 
rity in their ordination lineage. 

A similar situation must have obtained throughout Southeast Asian 
Buddhism, for we know that the areas of Thailand, Burma, and Cambodia 
where Theravada now flourishes were formerly dominated by Mahayana, 
or Sanskritic Sravakayana Buddhism. We note the widespread occurrence 
of the cult of Upagupta throughout this region, which is totally absent from 
Sri Lanka, and wonder whether this gives a hint as to the kind of Buddhism 
prevalent before the Theravada orthodoxy. According to I-Tsing, in the 
lands on the eastern boundaries of India all four major schools flourished, 
while in the island regions the Mulasarvastivada predominated. 36 



Mahavamsa 37.227. 
I-Tsing, 9-10. 
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When these areas 'converted' to Theravada (which mainly occurred 
around the 11-12 centuries), it is impossible that all the monks took 
new ordinations. Of course, the official histories will assert that when the 
religion was reformed that all the monks conformed to the new system. But 
the practicalities of this are absurd: sending administrative monks from 
the city wandering through 1000s of miles of tiger-stalked, bandit-infested, 
ghost-haunted jungle tracks seeking out countless little villages, trying to 
persuade senior monks that their ordination is invalid or improper and 
must be done again, all on the basis of some political compromise in a 
far distant capital, in a region of ever shifting borders and allegiances. 
As history this is sheer fantasy, and the reality must have been that the 
reforms would directly affect only certain central monasteries. Others 
maybe used an informal procedure like a dalhikamma (strengthening act), 
which is just an ad hoc procedure invented in lieu of doing a genuine 
sanghakamma. But for the majority the reforms would have been irrelevant, 
even if they heard of them. It is only rational to conclude that the current 
'Theravada' lineage, like all others, must be a blend of many different 
strands. 

Bizot's research in this area shows that the current situation in Ther- 
avada in fact retains two distinct ordination styles. 37 One involves reciting 
the refuges once during the pabbajja; in the other, the refuges are recited 
twice, once ending the words with the anusvara -m (pronounced -ng), and 
again with the labial nasal -m. The two statement pabbajja has its roots 
in the ancient Mon Buddhism of the Dvaravati period (7 th -8 th centuries), 
which was possibly introduced into Southeast Asia ('Suvannabhumi') from 
southern India. Bizot believes that this two-statement pabbajja was con- 
nected with certain esoteric meditation practices. The one-statement pab- 
bajja of the Mahavihara was introduced later, around the 14 th -15 th cen- 
turies, by monks who were in contact with Sri Lanka. But when the Sri 
Lankan lineage was re-established from Thailand, it was with the Mon 
two-statement pabbajja. Meanwhile, the one-statement pabbajja was pro- 
gressively imposed on the Sangha in Southeast Asia, especially following 
the modernist Dhammayuttika reforms of Prince Mongkut in the 19 cen- 
tury. In one of those delicious ironies of history, the two-statement Mon 
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pabbajja now survives only in Sri Lanka, while the one-statement pabbajjd 
prevails throughout Southeast Asia. 

The complexity of the situation is acknowledged by Somdet Nanasam- 
vara, the current Sarigharaja of Thailand, in an important work Buddha 
Sasana Vamsa. This discusses the modern Thai ordination lineage and the 
reforms introduced in the 19 th century when the Dhammayuttika Nikaya 
was formed on the basis of the Burmese Mon tradition. It is believed that 
this tradition stems ultimately from the mission of Sona and Uttara to 
Suvannabhumi in Asoka's time. Here are some of Somdet Nanasamvara's 
remarks: 

'From the Buddha's Mahaparinibbana until the present, more than 
2000 years have passed, thus it is difficult to know whether the pure 
lineage has come down to us intact or not.' (16) 

'if the lineage has faded away it is in no way harmful, just like 
Pukkusati's 38 dedication to homelessness was harmless.' (18) 

'The sasana in both countries [Sri Lanka and Suvannabhumi] merged 
as one in that their lineage came from the same sasana that king Asoka 
had sent from the capital at Pataliputta.' (30) 

[After the time of king Parakkamabahu of Sri Lanka] 'Sri Lankan 
bhikkhus conferred with the Ramanna [Mon] bhikkhus and were of 
the opinion that since the Sri Lankan bhikkhus were of the line of 
Sona and Uttara they were of the same communion. 39 The Elders thus 
invited one another to participate in sanghakamma and together gave 
higher ordination.' (31) 

[The lineages entered Thailand] 'many times through many peri- 
ods ... as Buddhism entered the country in different periods, sects, 
and forms, it is difficult to know how they merged and how they 
declined.' (76) 

[The Dhammayuttika Nikaya revitalized Thai Buddhism through] 
're-establishing in Siam a direct lineage from Venerables Mahinda, 
Sona, and Uttara.' (77) 



This is in reference to the story of Pukkusati in the Dhatuvibhariga Sutta, who went 
forth out of faith in the Buddha before formally receiving ordination. Nanasamvara also 
mentions the going forth of Mahapajapati, the first nun, as a worthy precedent in this 
context. 
' Samanasamvasa, a Vinaya term meaning able to perform sanghakamma together. 
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So while there sometimes appears to be an almost mystical belief in the 
inviolability of ordination lineages, saner voices are still to be found. No 
monk alive can guarantee his own ordination lineage. In this situation it is 
safer and more reasonable to focus on the way the holy life is lived rather 
than on unverifiable claims of a largely undocumented past. 



Chapter 4 
MONSTER OR SAINT? 



1 VV OUld now like to look at some of the northern accounts of 
the schisms, starting with the first division, the split into Sthaviras and 
Mahasarighikas. The most prominent name is a certain Mahadeva. 1 For 
the Pali sources (including the Sudassanavinayavibhasa), Mahadeva is one 
of the missionaries sent out by Moggaliputtatissa. He was one of the teach- 
ers 2 for Mahinda's going forth, and thus stands at the fountainhead of the 
Mahaviharavasin tradition. 3 Mahadeva is entrusted with the mission to 
Mahimsaka (Andhra?), where he taught the sutta on the Divine Messengers: 
40 000 people penetrated the Dhamma, while a further 40 000 took ordi- 



Lamotte (History of Indian Buddhism, 281) followed by Nattier and Prebish (213) men- 
tion a 'Bodhisattva Mahadeva', but this great king of the past, who developed the 4 
brahmavihdras, and whose lineage was followed by 84 000 kings, is of course the well 
known Makhadeva of MN 83/MA 67/EA 50.4 and assorted Jatakas, etc. 
The other teachers were Moggaliputtatissa and Majjhantika. 

The account of Mahinda's going forth is similar in the Pali and Chinese, except the 
Pali says when ordained he became an arahant with patisambhidds, while the Chinese 
says he had the three knowledges and six abhinnd. (A similar variation is found in the 
description of Siggava and Candavajji at T24,N e 1462, p. 678,b28-29, cf. Samantapasadika 
1.36.) Just later, the Pali says he learnt the Dhamma- Vinaya as recited at the two Councils, 
'together with the commentary', while the Chinese says he learnt the Sutta and Vinaya 
Pitakas, memorizing the Tripitaka. (T24, N e 1462, p. 682, al3-14) Both these changes 
may be seen as reflecting a Theravadin viewpoint: while the 3 knowledges and 6 abhinnd 
are standard, the patisambhidds are marginal in the Suttas and other schools, but were 
central to the Theravadin's root treatise the Patisambhidamagga. The anachronistic 
mention of Mahinda memorizing the commentary needs no explanation. 
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nation. Frauwallner thinks of this region as the home of the Mahisasaka 
school, and suggests this originated as the result of this mission. Given 
the closeness of the Mahisasaka with the Mahaviharavasin tradition, this 
connection should come as no surprise. 

There is also another Mahadeva. He too was said to live in Pataliputta 
at the time of Asoka. He too was a leader of a major group in the time 
of schisms. And he too is associated with the Andhra region. Given these 
striking correspondences, it might seem curious that the identification 
of the two is not taken for granted. Until we realize who this Mahadeva 
is: the reviled and despicable propounder of the 'five theses'; murderer of 
his father & mother, murderer of an arahant, provoker of the root schism 
that forever split the unified community of early Buddhism. 

However, this lurid account, found in the Sarvastivadin commentary the 
Mahavibhasa, would seem to be struggling for historical support. In this 
chapter we'll review the main northern sources for their take on the first 
schism. In the next chapter we shall see how this relates to the supposed 
'Mahadeva'. 



4.1 Vasumitra's Samayabhedoparacanacakra 

This famous and influential treatise on the origin of the schools was 
composed by a Sarvastivadin Vasumitra. On doctrinal grounds it is dated 
as earlier than the Mahavibhasa, probably around 500 AN (100 ce). The 
text exists today in three Chinese translations and one Tibetan. 4 

According to Vasumitra, about 100 years after the Nirvana (116 years 
according to Kumarajiva's translation), while Asoka ruled in Pataliputta, 
the Sangha was split into Mahasarighika and Sthaviras due to the five 
theses. The five theses are supposed imperfections of an arahant, all of 
which would seem to be quite at variance with the perfection ascribed 
to the arahant in the early Suttas. But interpretation is all, so while the 
theses were obviously controversial, it is possible to read them as not 
being serious denigration of the arahant. They apply, perhaps, only to 



Partial translation at http://www.sacred-texts.eom/journals/ia/1 8sb.htm. For discussion, 
see Liang. 
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certain arahants, or are merely concerned with worldly things that are 
not essential to spiritual awakening. 5 

In Vasumitra and elsewhere the five theses are presented in a character- 
istic cryptic verse. Here is Paramartha's version: 

'Another person defiles the robes 

Ignorance; doubt; and is led by another; 

The holy path manifests through speech: 
That is the Buddha's true teaching.' 6 

Various names are mentioned as supporting the five theses: Naga (or 
Maharattha in Paramartha's translation), Pratyantika(?), Bahusruta; and 
in two translations an extra name, perhaps Mahabhadra. 7 Mahadeva does 
not appear in either of the two earlier Chinese translations of Vasumitra, 
nor in the Tibetan translation. 8 

Only the last of the three Chinese translations, by Xuan-zang, mentions 
Mahadeva, saying: 'It is said to be due to the four assemblies not agreeing 
in their opinions of Mahadeva's five points.' 9 Lamotte suggests that this 
detail is interpolated from the Mahavibhasa, which was also translated by 
Xuan-zang. This suggestion can be confirmed by a comparison of the verse 
summary of the heretical theses. This is character for character identical 
with the version (translated below) from the Mahavibhasa. Xuan-zang 
translated the Mahavibhasa in 656-659 ce and Vasumitra in 662 ce, so 
he must have copied his earlier rendering from the Mahavibhasa into 
Vasumitra. This proves that Xuan-zang was influenced by the Mahavibhasa 
in his translation of Vasumitra, and so we are justified in thinking that the 
insertion of Mahadeva was also an innovation of Xuan-zang, and was not 
in the Indie text. 

It is rather a shame that, despite the fact that Lamotte has clearly demon- 
strated that this Mahadeva is a later interpolation in Vasumitra's treatise, 



See Warder, 209; Cousins, 'The "Five Points" and the Origins of Buddhist Schools.' 
Ifc-AIHf ;£. o &W%tfoji. ° £itf#f?j) ° **#-£#c(T49,NP 2033, p. 20,324-25). 
This verse has been reconstructed into Pali by Cousins ('The "Five Points" and the Ori- 
gins of Buddhist Schools', note 84): parupahdro aMdnam/kankhdparavitdrand/dukkhdhdro 
ca maggangam / etam buddhdnusdsanarh (or buddhdnasdsanarh). 
See http://sectsandsectarianism.santipada.org/thefirstmahasanghikas. 
Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism, 276. 
lISraiR^-sft^^if^jB] (T49, N e 2031, p. 15,a20-2l). 
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we still see references asserting that Vasumitra blamed the schism on 
Mahadeva. 10 This is no doubt due to Xuan-zang's prestige as a translator. 
It is an important point, for Mahadeva' s name is smeared with the dung of 
scandal like no other, and the smell will linger as long as he is associated 
with the Mahasarighika's origins. 

All translations of Vasumitra speak of a later Mahadeva, and so we will 
henceforth distinguish Mahadeva I, the supposed schismatic, from this 
Mahadeva II. He was an ascetic of another religion who went forth in 
the Mahasarighika 200 years after the Nirvana, and founded the Caitya 
sub-school. 11 Xuan-zang, having mentioned the first Mahadeva, says that 
200 years later there was one who went forth, abandoning wrong and 
doing good, who was also called Mahadeva. 12 Thus he recognizes the two 
Mahadevas. 

4.2 Bhavya's Nikayabhedavibhahgavyakhyana 

Bhavya, or Bhavaviveka, was a Madhyamaka philosopher of the 6 th cen- 
tury ce. He records three accounts of the schisms, together with descrip- 
tions of the schools and their doctrines. 13 Bhavya I is the actual opinion 
of Bhavya and his teachers, while he records Bhavya II (Vibhajjavadin) 
and Bhavya III (Puggalavada) for the sake of the record. He also includes a 
further tradition attributing the schisms to philosophical disputes, specifi- 
cally the sarvastivadin debate on the three times. Bhavya is writing at 
a great remove from the events, although no doubt he relies on earlier 
sources that are now lost to us. 

The first list (Bhavya I) reproduces Vasumitra's list, with some small but 
significant changes. 14 It is usually regarded as of Sarvastivadin origin, but 
unlike Vasumitra the first school mentioned is not the Sarvastivada but the 
Haimavata or the 'Original Sthaviras' ('Mulasthaviras'). It is unlikely any 



10 E.g. Nattier and Prebish, 205; Roth, vii; Walser, 45; etc., etc. 

11 Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism, 283. 

12 t — &%$\~& ° ##lfi o *^^^(T49,N2 2031,p. 15,bl-2). 

13 mDo xc.12. Also known as the Tarkajvala. Bhavya's life story at Taranatha, 186-189. 
Translation in Rockhill, 182-196. 

14 The date is 160 an, rather than Vasumitra's 100 or 116; however Bareau argues that 160 
is just a confusion for 116. 
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school would call another group the 'Original Sthaviras', so this appellation 
must be the school's own self perception. Perhaps then Bhavya I should 
be seen as a Haimavata variation on Vasumitra. 

Or perhaps it should be the other way around: Vasumitra is a Sarvasti- 
vada variation of Bhavya I. This is a radical hypothesis, for Bhavya was 
writing much later than Vasumitra. But Vasumitra also refers to the Haima- 
vatas as the Mulasthaviras. 15 Why should a Sarvastivadin writer call an- 
other group the 'Original Sthaviras'? In a natural sense, the Sthaviras who 
arose from the Mahasanghika schism should be considered the 'Original 
Sthaviras'. But Vasumitra inserts the Sarvastivadins at the head of his list 
while the Haimavatas are second, even though they are called the 'Original 
Sthaviras'. It is more natural to take Bhavya I as the original, making the 
list a Haimavata compilation, and Vasumitra a Sarvastivadin rehash. If 
there is any truth to this, it is rather striking that our oldest epigraphic 
evidence for any school, even in its formative stage, is the Haimavata; and 
again in the Haimavata we see what might be the earliest form of the lists 
of schools. 

Another peculiar feature of Bhavya I is that it gives a number of syn- 
onyms for the Sarvastivadins: Hetuvadins (= Vasumitra), Muruntaka, and 
Vibhajjavadins. This clearly suggests that the Sarvastivadins may also be 
called Vibhajjavadins; but when explaining these terms a little later, the 
same account defines Sarvastivada and Vibhajjavada as in opposition. This 
curious state of affairs would only make sense if the original list emerged in 
a context where Sarvastivada = Vibhajjavada, but the detailed explanations 
dated from a later time, when the two terms had come to mean opposing 
doctrines. Since the Sarvastivadin's own texts treat the Vibhajjavadins as 
opponents, it is unlikely this identification could spring from them; hence 
this alternative name is absent from Vasumitra. The term Muruntaka is 



15 Xuan-zang: — %? ^JtM^ ° #^fi^# (T49,N S 2031, p. 15,bl0-ll). But Paramartha 
just has Sthavira •=• Hfilcfi-Sp - 7F%±-M:&^-S$ (T49, N e 2033, p. 20, bio). Kumara- 
jlva has: 'One called Sarvastivada, also called Hetuvada, Mulasthavira school. The sec- 
ond is called Haimavata school (-Z fi'4 $ ° W^W^ki-A^ " •=• -£ i" J-f«P;T49, 
N a 2032, p. 18, a24-25). Since both the other Chinese translations list two names for each 
of the Sarvastivadins and the Haimavatas, whereas Kumarajiva has three for the Sarv- 
astivadins and only one for the Haimavatas, it seems that Kumarajiva has mistakenly 
assigned the Haimavata's alternative name, Mulasthavira, to the Sarvastivada. 
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curious. Bhavya says it is 'those who live on Mount Muruntaka'. This is 
probably a reference to the famous Urumunda mountain near Mathura, 
known in Pali as Ahogahgapabbata. This mountain sheltered the renowned 
forest monasteries of the great (Mula) Sarvastivadin patriarchs Sanavasin 
and Upagupta, and, as we shall discuss later, it was also the retreat resort 
of the Third Council patriarch, Moggaliputtatissa. 

Bhavya's second list (Bhavya II) gives no information as to the date or 
cause of the schism, and merely lists the affiliation of the schools. It says 
the root schism is threefold: Sthavira, Mahasahghika, and Vibhajjavadin. 
Cousin believes this must be a mainland Vibhajjavadin version, since it 
treats the Vibhajjavadins as one of the root schools. It would thus rep- 
resent the Vibhajjavadin's own perception of themselves as a closely re- 
lated group consisting of Mahisasaka, Kasyapiya, Dharmaguptaka, and 
Tarhrasatiya (=Mahaviharavasin?). Of course, if this theory is true, this 
would only serve as evidence for the late middle period (circa 400 ce), from 
when this passage evidently derives. We note that the mainland Vibhajja- 
vadins may have seen themselves as forming such a group of schools, but 
such a perception is nowhere attested for the Mahaviharavasins, who saw 
themselves as radically alone. 

The most important of Bhavya's lists is doubtless Bhavya III, which 
records the perspective of the Puggalavada, which is not known from any 
source. This account is similar to Vasumitra's, but differs in many details. 
It says that 137 years after the Nirvana, under the kings Nanda and Maha- 
padma (predecessors of Asoka), there was an assembly of great monks 
at Pataliputta: Mahakasyapa, Mahaloma, Mahatyaga, Uttara, Revata, etc. 
Mara assumed the form of a monk called Bhadra and propounded the 
five theses. Later the 'very learned' (bahusruta) Elders Naga and Saramati 
(or Sthiramati) adopted the five theses, resulting in the schism between 
the Mahasahghika and the Sthaviras. 16 The name Naga agrees with Vasu- 
mitra. 17 Bhadra might be the same as Alt- mentioned by Paramartha and 
Xuan-zang. Bahusruta also agrees with Vasumitra and possibly the Sari- 
putrapariprccha, although it's unsure whether it is a name or an adjective. 



' Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism, 281. 

It is perhaps worth noting that the Mahasahghika Vinaya list of teachers also acknowl- 
edges a Naga (ih%H% T22, N e 1425, p. 492, C22-23), while there is no Mahadeva. But 
this list is so long and dubious, and the name Naga so common, that it counts for little. 
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102 years later the Mahasahghikas split. Mahadeva, who was formerly 
an ascetic following another sect and lived on a mountain with a cetiya, 
rejected some basic Mahasahghika tenets, and founded the Cetiya sub- 
school of the Mahasahghika (which was based in Andhra). 18 This is the 
only Mahadeva known to Bhavya, and is obviously Vasumitra's Mahadeva 
II. It should not escape notice that Bhavya's three lists represent the per- 
spectives of several schools, and Mahadeva I has no part to play. 

Bhavya III agrees with the Dipavarhsa in placing the first schism before 
Asoka. This agreement in the general period of the schism has been taken 
by some scholars to show that these sources reinforce each other and 
hence have a genuine historical basis. But this is highly problematic. We 
have seen that the Dipavarhsa' s dating of the schism is entirely useless, and 
no other source places the schism before Asoka. There is no weight in the 
agreement of two sources if one of those sources is demonstrably wrong. 
Moreover, apart from the general period and the bare fact of the schism 
between the Sthaviras and Mahasahghikas, the Dipavarhsa and Bhavya III 
have nothing in common: not the cause (textual revision vs. 5 theses); not 
the specific date (100 an vs. 137 an); not the place (Vesali vs. Pataliputta); 
not the king (Kalasoka vs. Nanda and Mahapadma); not the procedure (the 
Dipavarhsa depicts the Mahasahghikas going off by themselves to do their 
texts, while Bhavya III depicts a conflict and split). We have to squeeze 
hard to extract any meaning out of the mere agreement in general period. 

Bhavya III is comparable, not with the Dipavarhsa, but with Vasumitra. 
But the dating is just a source of confusion: Bhavya III is set in the reign 
of earlier kings, but due to the differences in dating the time between the 
Buddha and Asoka, the calender date is later (137 an vs. Vasumitra's 116 
an). None of this gives us confidence in relying on any of these dates. 

Thus Bhavya III stands as an isolated account, which contradicts all other 
sources in many important details including the dating, and which was 
compiled centuries after the events: Bhavya was writing in the 6 century, 
and his source for this section probably dates around the 3 rd -6 th century 19 
The monks mentioned do not occur as a group anywhere else, and while 
some of the names are familiar, there is no supporting evidence for such 



' ROCKHILL, 189. 

' Cousins, 'On the Vibhajjavadins', 158. 
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a group. The mention of Bhadra being possessed by Mara gives sufficient 
evidence for the polemical nature of the account. Taranatha alternatively 
describes him as so evil it was as if he was possessed by Mara. 20 

Bhavya III was not taken on its face value even within the Tibetan tradi- 
tion. In the 17 th century Taranatha made an attempt to synthesize various 
sources including Bhavya and the Vaibhasika account of Mahadeva. For 
him, Mahadeva came after Asoka and Bhadra was one of Mahadeva's fol- 
lowers. Similarly the other monks mentioned in Bhavya's account above 
are located in the generations following Asoka, when the heresy festered 
until resulting in schism in the time of a later Nanda. The reliability or 
otherwise of Taranatha's version is not the point here, but it does give a 
precedent for questioning the chronology of Bhavya III. 

We have seen that the Mahaviharavasin mythology paints a detailed 
enough background picture for us to discern their motives in placing the 
schism when they did. Below we shall see that the same applies to the 
Sarvastivada, and to some degree for the Mahasanghika. But no legendary 
material survives from the Puggalavada group of schools. 21 Thus there is 
no way of knowing why they placed the schism so early. But they must 
have had such an apologetic, responding to the universal human need to 
seek archaic authority for one's own spiritual tradition. In this case the 
crucial element in their story would have been to place the schism in the 
time of Nanda and Mahapadma, thus (like the Mahaviharavasins) setting 
the scene to tell of their glorious triumph under Asoka a few decades later. 



4.3 Sariputrapariprccha 

The mythic character of this text is obvious. It is an aprocryphal Sutra 
of the Mahasanghikas, which pretends to be a prediction of the future, but 
which, like all religious prophecy, is really about contemporary events. It 
was translated into Chinese towards the end of the Eastern Tsin dynasty 
(317-420 ce), and was probably composed a couple of centuries earlier than 



' Taranatha, 80. 

All we have is four treatises in Chinese translation: two similar Abhidhamma works 
(T N- 1506, T N e 1505), a discussion of their main doctrines (T N- 1649), and a Vinaya 
summary (T N 2 1461). See Chau. 
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this. 22 We are tempted to describe it as a 'proto-Mahayana Vinaya-sutra', 
but this raises a number of issues: it is doubtful that the author thought of 
it in those terms, or whether he had even heard of the Mahayana. And is 
equally unsure whether it is to be dated earlier than the first Mahayana 
sutras; more likely it is roughly contemporary. A better description might 
be 'post-Agama Vinayasutra'. 23 

The first passages feature the Buddha in dialogue with Sariputta, who 
starts by praising the Buddha as one who teaches beings according to 
their inclination. A number of topics are raised: the nature of listening to 
Dhamma; the correct practice; drinking alcohol; food and lay people; king 
Bimbisara is mentioned in this connection. The Buddha then says that he 
teaches according to the right time: 'When living at this time, one should 
practice according to this teaching; when living at that time, one should 
practice according to that teaching'. 24 Thus the text sets itself up for a 
story which from the point of view of the characters is in the 'future', but 
from the point of view of the author (and reader) is the past, whether real 
or imagined. 25 The Buddha then goes on: 

'After I enter Parinibbana, Mahakassapa and the others should 
unite, so the bhikkhus and bhikkhunis can take them as their great 
refuge, just as [now they take] me, not different. Kassapa hands over 
to Ananda. Ananda hands over to Majjhantika. Majjhantika hands 
over to Sanavasin. Sanavasin hands over to Upagupta. 

After Upagupta there is the Mauryan king Asoka, 26 a magnificent 
upholder of the Sutta-Vinaya in the world. His grandson is called 
Pusyamitra. He acceeds to the throne ... [following is related the story 
of Pusyamitra's devastating suppression of Buddhism, as translated 
in Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism, pp. 389-390. Five hundred ara- 
hants were instructed by the Buddha not to enter Nibbana, but to 
stay in the human realm to protect the Dharma. When Pusyamitra 
wanted to burn the texts of Sutta-Vinaya, Maitreya saved them and 
hid them in Tusita heaven.] 



&M $ ?A M (T24, NP 1465). 

In any case, it is obviously not a 'Mahasarighika Abhidharma' as described in Nattier 
and PREBISH, 207. 

& *# tit^tjlk# ° -£ftBf t JMf ft* (T24, W 1465, p. 900, alO-ll). 
This creates difficulties for the narrative time frame, especially in the Chinese, so I try 
to use the 'historical present'. 
' ^^T shu-ke = Asoka. 
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'That next king's nature is very good. Maitreya Bodhisattva creates 
300 youths by transformation, who come down to the human realm 
to seek the Buddha's path. Following the 500 arahants' Dhamma in- 
struction, men and women in this king's land again together take 
the going forth. Thus the bhikkhus and bhikkhunis return and thrive. 
The arahants go to the heaven realm and bring the Suttas and Vinaya 
back to the human realm. 

'At that time there is a bhikkhu called *Bahusruta, 27 who consults 
the arahants and the king, seeking to construct a pavilion for my 
Sutta- Vinaya, making a centre for educating those with problems. 28 

'At that time 29 there is an elder bhikkhu who desires fame, always 
anxious to argue his own thesis. He edits my Vinaya, making addi- 
tions and expansions. The one established by Kassapa is called the 
'Mahasanghikavinaya'. Taking [other material] from outside and rear- 
ranging this with the remainder [of the original text], the beginners 
are deceived. They form separate parties, each discussing what was 
right and wrong. 

At that time there is a bhikkhu who seeks the king's judgement. 
The king gathers the two sections and prepares black and white tally 
sticks. He announces to the assembly: "If you prefer the old Vinaya, 
take a black stick. If you prefer the new Vinaya, take a white stick." At 
that time, those taking the black stick number 10 000, while only 100 
take the white stick. The king considered that all [represented] the 
Buddha's words, but since their preferences differ they should not 
share a common dwelling. The majority who train in the old [Vinaya] 
are accordingly called the 'Mahasarighika'. The minority who train 
in the new [Vinaya] are the Elders, so they are called the 'Sthaviras'. 
Also, Sthavira is made, the Sthavira school. 30 



Ml- M. A certain Bahusruta is mentioned in Vasumitra as a leader of the three or four 
groups who discussed the five theses at Pataliputta in the time of Asoka. The first 
character here does not normally render bahu, but can stand for sarva, etc. While these 
stories are told of different eras, it may be that the names have been conflated, or 
perhaps are simply different people. 

' Mi %-^^%%, An obscure phrase. Sasaki renders: As a result, it became difficult to come 
to study' (SASAKI 1998, 31, cf. note 43). 

Bf . This is just a normal character representing the Pali 'atha kho ...' or similar. While Lam- 
otte and Prebish have declared the chronology of the Sariputrapariprccha as incoherent, 
Sasaki (1998, 33) agrees that it straightforwardly sets the schism after Pusyamitra. 

' $, <&#■ H-& ° "fc-ft H-Sp (T24, N e 1465, p. 900, b28). This is obscure; the text uses two 
terms for Sthavira, the translation _fc-/S and the transliteration %i% H. 
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'300 years after my passing away, from this dispute arises the 
Sarvastivada and the Vatslputrlya [Puggalavadin], From the Vatslpu- 
triyas arise the Dharmottariya school, the Bhadrayanika school, the 
Sammitiya school, and the Sannagarika school. The Sarvastivadin 
school gives rise to the Mahisasaka school, Moggaliputtatissa [or 
Moggali-upatissa; or Moggala-upadesa] 31 starts the Dharmaguptaka 
school, the Suvarsaka school, and the Sthavira school. Again arises 
the Kasyapiya school and Sautrantika school. 

'In 400 years arises the Samkrantika school. From the Mahasahghika 
school, 200 years after my Nibbana, because of another thesis arises 
the Vyavahara school, the Lokuttara school, Kukkulika, Bahusrutaka, 
and Prajfiaptivadin schools. 

'In 300 years, because of differing education, from these 5 schools 
arise: Mahadeva school, the Caitaka school, the Uttara [sailas]. 32 Thus 
there are many after a long period of decline. If it were not like this, 
there would only remain 5 schools, each flourishing.' 

Here the schism is specifically attributed to a textual revision of the 
Vinaya. This has a striking resemblance to the crimes of Devadatta as de- 
scribed in the Mahasanghika Vinaya. He is said to have striven for the split- 
ting of the Sangha by composing new Vinaya rules and getting rid of the old. 
In addition, in the 9-fold angas he composed different sentences, different 
words, different phrasing (^ = vyanjana), different meanings. Changing all 
the wordings, he taught each to follow his own recitation. 33 

This account of Devadatta's 'crimes' is not found elsewhere, and so we 
must have here a conscious recapitulation of a Mahasahghika theme. It 
seems that at a certain stage the Mahasarighikas became deeply worried 
with the changes being made in the Vinaya texts, and required a mythic 
authorization to condemn this process and reaffirm the integrity of their 
own tradition. As ever, the same evils recur in their cyclic inevitability, 
whether committed in the Buddha's day by Devadatta the root schismatic, 
or in latter days by the unnamed monk of the Sariputrapariprccha. The 
great irony of the text is that, while it decries later additions to the Vinaya, 



B ttHHf ^ik& (mu-qian-luo you-po-ti-she) (T24, N e 1465, p. 900, c3). The text is un- 
clear, but seems to be saying that Moggaliputtatissa started only the Dharmaguptakas, 
although it might be read as implying he also started the Suvarsakas and Sthaviras. 

T22, W 1425, p. 281, cl2-21. Translation in Walser, 100. 
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it is itself a later text that discusses and makes rulings on Vinaya. This 
reminds us of the irony of the Dipavamsa criticizing bad grammar while 
using bad grammar, and criticizing textual accretions while itself including 
a northern interpolation. 

One of the interesting features of the Sariputrapariprccha is how it 
authorizes the Mahasahghika lineage through the standard list of five Mas- 
ters of the Dhamma. The Sariputrapariprccha is not alone in this, for the 
same list of patriarchs is preserved in Fa-xian's concluding remarks to his 
translation of the Mahasahghika Vinaya, saying that only after Upagupta 
did the division into 5 schools occur. 34 It is therefore clear that Upagupta 
was an integral figure for the Mahasahghika mythos, just as for the (Miila) 
Sarvastivadins. Since Upagupta was closely associated with Asoka, this 
must mean that the schism was conceived as being post-Asokan. This is 
not an arbitrary aberration of the Sariputrapariprccha, but an intrinsic 
feature of its mythic structure. 

It is also worth noticing that a pronounced strand of later traditions 
accepted the notion that the schism was post-Asokan, and associated this 
with disputes among Upagupta's disciples. We have already noted this in 
the Tibetan historian Taranatha. A Chinese example is Fa-yun, who says: 

Kassapa, Ananda, Majjhantika, [Sanajvasin, 35 and Upagupta: those 
five masters, who penetrated the way with full powers, did not divide 
the teaching. However, Upagupta had five disciples who each held 
their own views. Later they divided the single great Vinayapitaka 
of the Tathagata and founded five schools: Dharmagupta... Sarvasti- 
vada... Kasyaplya... Mahlsasaka... Vatslputrlya... Mahasanghikas. 36 

The list of patriarchs in the Sariputrapariprccha is intended to invoke 
Upagupta's charisma on behalf of the Mahasanghikas. While we mainly 
know of Upagupta from the (Miila) Sarvastivadin sources, this just reflects 
the quantity of these texts. There is no reason why the Mahasahghika's 
claim on Upagupta should be any weaker than any other school. 

This claim must have appeared in a time and place when Upagupta's 
fame and prestige was well established. Thus we should look to the North- 



34 T22, N 2 1425, p. 548, blO-15. 

35 ^o jf- i s no t Vasuki, as Lamotte and cbeta have it. Sanavasin is commonly spelt % #P 'f° w 
e.g. T41, N 2 1822, p. 493, al2; T14, N 2 441, p. 310, clO-11; T46, N 2 1912, p. 146, a4. 

36 Fa-yun at T 2131, 4.1113 a22-bl9, trans. Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism, 176. 
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west, perhaps Mathura, and indeed we find the Mahasarighikas attested 
there in an inscription on the Lion Capital in the 1 st century ce. 37 Accord- 
ing to Lamotte, 38 Mathura had several pro-Buddhist rulers during the 
Suhga and Saka periods, but not until the Kusana period of the 2 nd century 
ce did it become one of the main Buddhist centres. It is to this period that 
we should ascribe the creation of the great legends surrounding Upagupta 
and Mathura. We may suggest, then, that the Sariputrapariprccha was com- 
piled around this period in competition with the (Mula) Sarvastivadins, to 
assert their claim to be the true inheritors of the Upagupta lineage. This 
conclusion is however very tenuous, due to the paucity of the sources. 

This dating of the Sariputrapariprccha accords with the appearance 
in it of written texts. It must have been composed at a time when texts 
were written down; moreover, a sufficient period of time must have lapsed 
for it to have been forgotten that the old tradition was purely oral. The 
story of Maitreya hiding the texts in Tusita heaven irresistibly reminds 
us of the similar stories told of the Mahayana sutras. It is surely intended 
to raise faith in the transmission, but for us sceptical moderns it is more 
likely to do the opposite. It seems that this disappearance and reappear- 
ance of the texts was intended by the author of the Sariputrapariprccha 
to set the scene for the disagreement over the texts. Read as history, it 
suggests that there was a period of disruption, and when the tradition 
was re-establishing itself, there was confusion about the exact state of 
the scriptures. This reminds us of the situation in Sri Lanka, where the 
Tipitaka was written down after a time of social upheaval. 39 

An intriguing question raised by the text is, what was the enlarged 
Vinaya? Of course, we do not know whether the events spoken of have 
any direct historical basis, or if there was, if any traces of the supposed 
enlarged Vinaya remain. Indeed all the Vinayas we possess have been 



Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism, 525. Text at: 
http://gandhari.org/a_inscription.php?catid=CKI0048 
Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism, 331. 

' Although the Mahavamsa itself says it was due to the 'decline of beings', whatever that 
means; it seems to refer to the general Buddhist notion of the deterioration of people's 
spiritual capacity. 
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enlarged to one degree or another, so it would seem futile to expect to find 
traces of the events in existing texts. 40 

The Sariputrapariprccha speaks explicitly of a dispute over textual redac- 
tion, the mirror opposite of the Second Council, where the texts were held 
in common but the practices differed. There is no reason to suppose that 
such a dispute entailed any difference in Vinaya practice. There are many 
ways to expand a Vinaya text without affecting practice. For example, 
one could add extra Jataka stories (as in the Miilasarvastivada Vinaya), 
or supplements and summaries (as in the Mahavihara's Parivara), or the 
reorganize the text around a master narrative (such as the Skandhakas of 
the Sthavira Vinayas). 

Finally we note the obvious: that the Sariputrapariprccha nowhere 
mentions Mahadeva. If he had really been the founding teacher of the 
Mahasahghikas, it is unthinkable that any Mahasahghika account of the 
schisms would have omitted him entirely. 

4.4 Xuan-zang's Records of the Western Lands 

The following account was told by Xuang-zang in his famous travel 
diary dated 646 CE. In Magadha, 100 years after the Nirvana, there were 
500 arahants and 500 ordinary monks, all of whom Asoka worshipped 
without making distinctions. One of the ordinary monks was Mahadeva, 
' ... of broad and wide knowledge. In solitude he sought a true renown, 41 
and with deep thought wrote a treatise, which however deviated from 
the Teachings ...'. He persuaded Asoka to his cause, whereupon the good 
monks fled to Kasmir, refusing to return though Asoka begged them. There 
is no mention of the Mahasahghika or the five theses. 42 



' Nevertheless, I consider a few options in: 
http://sectsandsectarianism.santipada.org/sekhiyarulesreconsidered. 
ife ^Mj it. Lamotte renders this 'a subtle investigator of the Nama-Rtipa (sic)' (Lamotte, 
History of Indian Buddhism, 280). But If means 'truth, actuality', and usually stands for 
such Indie words as tattva, bhuta, satya, dravya, paramdrtha, etc. rather than rupa. Beal 
has: 'in his retirement he sought a true renown' (Beal, 1983, 1.150), which is a sobering 
reminder of the flexibility with which Chinese can be rendered. After consultation with 
Rod Bucknell, I have followed Beal, although it depends on reading the text as A ^~K% . 
T51,N 2 2087, p. 886, bl4. 
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The two divisions of the Sangha are of equal numbers, precluding the 
explanation (in the Mahavibhasa and elsewhere) that the Mahasahghika 
were so-called because they were the majority party. Cousins regards this 
explanation of the names Mahasahghika and Sthavira as a 'myth based on 
a folk etymology. Clearly the Mahasahghikas are in fact a school claiming 
to follow the Vinaya of the original undivided Sangha, i.e. the mahasangha. 
Similarly the theravada is simply the traditional teaching, i.e. the original 
teaching before it became divided into schools of thought.' 43 

Lamotte suggests that the description of Mahadeva sounds more like 
Sarvastivada than Mahasahghika, although this is a tenuous inference, 
which moreover rests on the dubious interpretation of %> * as namarupa. 
The fact that his opponents fled to Kasmir should be enough to establish 
that Xuan-zang did not think of Mahadeva as Sarvastivadin. As Lamotte 
notes, this is clearly a reference to the founding of the Sarvastivada in 
Kasmir, in flagrant contradiction with the normative account of the Kasmir 
mission by Majjhantika, also recorded by Xuan-zang. Myth never allows 
mere consistency to get in the way of a good story. 

The characteristic praise of Mahadeva's erudition is noteworthy, and 
may be a memory of the Vibhajjavadin missionary of the same name. It is 
only a short step to the opinions of Xuan-zang's student Kuei Chi. 

4.5 Kuei Chi 

Kuei Chi (632-682 ce) wrote that 'Mahadeva was a monk of great reputa- 
tion and outstanding virtue, who realized the fruits while still young.' He 
was accused of the three sins and five theses because of jealousy 44 Notice 
that Mahadeva is accused of three dnantarika sins. This is consistent with 
the main source for the 'evil' Mahadeva, the Sarvastivadin Mahavibhasa, 
to which we turn at last. Kuei Chi shows us that at no time was the scandal 
of Mahadeva accepted without question among those willing to inquire. 



43 Cousins, 'The "Five Points" and the Origins of the Buddhist Schools', 57. 

44 i£j|Bt'fg-#r* #i^ii-=i£ ^o^kXifif: (T43, N 2 1829, p. 1, b3-4). The text gives 
a prose translation of the verse on the five points (T43, N 2 1829, p. 1, b4-5). 



Chapter 5 
THREE SINS & FIVE THESES 



1 HE Sarvastivadin Mahavibhasa was compiled, according to leg- 
end, by a group of 500 arahants in Kasmir under King Kaniska; in fact it 
must have been after Kaniska and after the 2 nd century ce. The creation 
of this magnificent commentarial edifice marked a bold attempt by the 
Kasmir branch of the Sarvastivadins to establish themselves as the premier 
school of Buddhism following the patronage of Kaniska. The text devotes 
a lengthy section to explaining the 'five theses', following which it relates 
the story of Mahadeva. 

Having already explained the 5 wrong views and their abandoning, 
then how do they say they arose? They say they arose because of 
Mahadeva. 

In the past there was a merchant of Mathura. He had a beautiful 
young wife who gave birth to a son. His face was lovely, so they called 
him Mahadeva. Not long afterwards, the merchant took much wealth 
and went to a far country. There he engaged in trade for a long time 
without returning. When the son grew up he had indecent relations 
with his mother. Afterwards, hearing that his father was returning, 
his mind grew afraid. With his mother he formed a plan, then killed 
his father. Thus he committed one anantarika sin. 

That act gradually became known. So taking his mother they pre- 
pared to flee and hide in Pataliputta. There he came across an arahant 
bhikkhu, who he had previously made offerings to in his own country. 
Again he was afraid his act would be revealed, and so he made a plan 
and killed that bhikkhu. Thus he committed a second anantarika sin. 
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His mind became sad and worried. Later he saw his mother having 
intercourse with someone else. So in anger he said: 'For your sake I 
have already committed two grave sins. We have moved to another 
country, and still find no peace. Now you have given me up and plea- 
sure yourself with another man! How can I endure such filthy deeds 
from you!' Thereupon in the same way he killed his mother. Thus he 
committed a third anantarika sin. 

But there was no cutting off of the power of wholesome roots for 
that reason, so he became gravely sorrowful and could not sleep at 
peace, [thinking]: 'How can one eradicate one's own grave sins?' He 
heard it rumoured that the ascetics, Sons of the Sakyan, taught a 
Dhamma for the eradication of past sins. Then he went to Kukkutarama 
monastery. Outside the gates he saw one bhikkhu practicing walking 
meditation, chanting the following verse: 

'if a man commits a heavy sin 

By doing good, he makes it end 
Then that man lights up the world 

As the moon emerges from the clouds.' 

When he heard this, his heart leapt for joy, knowing that by refuge 
in the Buddha's religion he would certainly end that sin. So he ap- 
proached that bhikkhu and eagerly requested the going forth. Then 
that bhikkhu, when he saw him ask so confidently, gave him the go- 
ing forth without questioning carefully. He allowed him to retain the 
name Mahadeva and gave him instruction. 

Mahadeva was intelligent, so not long after going forth he could 
recite from memory the entire Tripitaka in its letter and meaning. 
His speech was clever and skilful, so he was able to instruct, and all 
in Pataliputta without exception took him as their guide. The king 
heard of this and frequently summoned him within the palace, made 
offerings to him and asked for Dhamma instruction. 

After leaving there, he went to stay in the monastery. Because of 
crooked thinking, in a dream he emitted impurity. However, previ- 
ously he had been praised as an arahant. Then he asked one of his 
disciples to wash his soiled robe. The disciple said: An arahant has 
already eliminated all asavas. 1 So how can the teacher now still allow 
this to happen?' Mahadeva replied: 'This is the troublemaking of Mara 
Devaputta, you should not think it strange. There are, in brief, two 



Lit. 'outflows' or 'influences'; a standard Buddhist term for mental defilements. The 
dialogue here puns between the literal and metaphorical meanings. 
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kinds of emission of asavas. The first is the defilements. The second is 
[physical] impurity. The arahant has no defilement asavas. But even 
they cannot avoid emitting the asavas of impurities. For what reason? 
Although an arahant has ended all defilements, how could they not 
have substances such as tears, spittle, and so on? Moreover, all Mara 
Devaputtas are continually jealous and hating Buddhism. When they 
see someone practicing the good, they therefore approach to destroy 
them. They will even do this for arahants, which is why I emitted 
impurity. That is what happened, so now you should not have any 
cause for doubting.' That is called 'the arising of the first wrong view'. 

Again that Mahadeva wished to instruct his disciples to delight 
in personal attachment [to him]. He falsely set up a system with a 
gradual explanation of the 4 fruits of asceticism. Then his disciple 
bowed and said: Arahants all have enlightenment wisdom. How can 
we all not know ourselves?' Then he replied thus: All arahants also 
have ignorance. You now should not lose faith in yourselves. It is 
said that all ignorance may be summarized as two kinds. The first is 
defiled; the arahant has none of this. The second is undefiled, which 
the arahant still has. Therefore you are not able to know yourself.' 
That is called 'the arising of the second wrong view'. 

Then the disciples all went back and said: 'We have just heard that 
a noble one has already crossed over doubt. How is it that we still 
have doubt about the truth?' Then again he said: All arahants still 
have doubt. Doubt has two kinds. The first is the inherent tendency to 
doubt; the arahant has abandoned this. The second is doubt about the 
possible and impossible; 2 an arahant has not abandoned this. Even 
Pacceka Buddhas are similar in this regard to you disciples, although 
they cannot have doubt due to defilements regarding the truth. So 
why do you still despise yourselves?' That is called 'the arising of the 
third wrong view'. 

After that the disciples read the Suttas, which said an arahant 
has the noble eye of wisdom, and can realize for oneself regarding 
one's own liberation. For this reason they said to their teacher: 'If 
we are arahants we should realize for ourselves. And so why [for 
example] does the teacher when entering the city not appear to have 
the intelligence to realize himself [what is the correct road to take]?' 
Then again he said: An arahant can still learn from another person, 
and is not able to know for himself. For example, Sariputta was the 



Mt # Mt = thanatthana. 
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foremost in wisdom; Mahamoggallana was the foremost in psychic 
powers. But if the Buddha's [words] were not remembered, they could 
not know this for themselves. 3 This is a situation when one can learn 
from another and then oneself will know. Therefore regarding this 
you should not dispute.' That is called 'the arising of the fourth wrong 
view'. 

But Mahadeva, even though he had committed a host of crimes, 
had not cut off and stopped all previous wholesome roots. Afterwards 
alone in the middle of the night his sin weighed heavily [thinking]: 'In 
what place will I experience all that severe suffering?' Depressed and 
afraid, he frequently cried out: 'Oh, what suffering!' His attendant 
disciple heard the cry and was amazed. In the morning he visited 
and questioned: 'How are you these days?' Mahadeva answered: T 
am extremely blissful.' The disciple questioned further: 'Last night 
did you cry out "Oh, what suffering!" ' He then said: 'I shouted the 
noble path— you should not think this is strange. It is said that if one 
does not with complete sincerity invoke suffering summoning [one's 
whole] life, then the noble paths will not manifest. That is why last 
night I frequently cried out "Oh, what suffering!" ' That is called 'the 
arising of the fifth wrong view'. 

Afterwards, Mahadeva gathered and taught these 5 wrong views. 
He composed this verse: 

Another conveys [impurity to soil the robes]; 

Ignorance; doubt; he learns from another; 
The path is caused by the utterance of a sound: 

That is called the true Buddha's dispensation.' 4 

After that, the Elder bhikkhus in the Kukkutarama monastery one 
by one passed away. On the 15 th day, it came time for the uposatha. 5 
In his turn Mahadeva took the seat for teaching the precepts. There 
he recited the verse that he had composed. At that time in the assem- 
bly there were trainees and adepts who were very learned, firm in 
precepts, and cultivators of jhana. When they heard that teaching, 
without exception they were alarmed and objected. They criticized 
that only a fool would make such a statement, saying: 'This is not 



? \%% %~%Uk T- £) k> (T27, N e 1545, p. 511, bl8-19). Sasaki has: ' ... if the Buddha had 
not remarked upon their abilities, they would not have gained self-awareness.' 
&#f3|&*> ififft^A itm^itfe && M0L (T27, N» 1545, p. 511, cl-2). 
The fortnightly recitation. It is through holding separate uposathas in the same monastic 
boundary that a formal schism can occur. But our text does not say this occurred. 
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found in the Tripitaka!' They immediately recomposed that saying 
thus: 

'Another conveys [impurity to soil the robes]; 
Ignorance; doubt; he learns from another; 
The path is caused by the utterance of a sound: 
What you say is not the Buddha's dispensation!' 

Then that whole night was full of rowdy arguments, until finally 
in the morning factions emerged. Within the city, the news spread 
until it reached the state minister. The matter gradually spread, and 
would not end. The king heard and personally went to the monastery, 
but each faction stuck to its own recitation. Then the king, hearing 
this, himself began to doubt. He questioned Mahadeva: 'Which side 
should we now trust?' Mahadeva said to the king: 'In the precept 
scriptures it says in order to settle issues, one should rely on what the 
majority say' The king then instructed both factions of the Sangha 
to stand apart. The noble faction, though many in years, were few 
in number. Mahadeva's faction, though few in years, were many in 
number. The king then trusted Mahadeva's group, since they were the 
majority, and suppressed the other group. When this was completed 
he returned to the palace. 

At that time, in the Kukkutarama monastery there was still open 
unextinguished argument with those of other views, until there was 
a division into two sections: first was the Sthavira school; 6 second 
was the Mahasanghika school. 

At that time all the noble ones, knowing that the community was 
rebellious, left the Kukkutarama monastery, wishing to go elsewhere. 
When the ministers heard that, they immediately told the king. The 
king, hearing this, was angry, and commanded his ministers: 'Take 
them all down to the Ganges riverfront. Put them in a broken boat 
and float them in midstream to drown. Then we'll find out who is a 
noble one, and who is an ordinary person!' The minister respectfully 
carried out the king's command and put it into effect. Then all the 
noble ones arose with psychic powers, just like a king goose flying 
in the air, and they left. Returning, they used their psychic power to 
grab those in the boats who they had left the Kukkutarama monastery 
with, and who did not have psychic powers. Displaying many miracles, 
they manifested in various forms. Then they voyaged through the 
sky to the north-west and left. 



Not Sarvastivada as claimed by Nattier and Prebish, 201. 
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When the king heard and saw this he was deeply regretful. He 
fainted and fell down on the ground. They sprinkled him with water, 
and only then did he regain his senses. Quickly he sent out scouts 
to follow [the arahants] where they went. A minister returned hav- 
ing found out they were staying in Kasmir. But when the Sangha 
was asked to return, all refused the insistent request. The king then 
gave away all Kasmir, establishing a monastery for the noble ones to 
stay. Each monastery was named after the various altered forms that 
each had previously manifested [when fleeing]. It is said that there 
were 500 'Pigeon Monasteries'. Again he sent a messenger with much 
wealth to organize for their material needs and offerings. Because 
of this, that land up until the present has had many noble beings 
upholding the Buddha's Dhamma, which has been handed down from 
then until now and is still flourishing. 

After the king of Pataliputta had already lost that community, lead- 
ing others he went to make offerings to the Sangha at the Kukkutarama 
monastery. 

Afterwards, Mahadeva occasionally went into the city, where there 
was a soothsayer. [Mahadeva] met him; [the soothsayer] saw him, and 
secretly predicted that: 7 'Now this Son of the Sakyan will surely die 
after seven days.' When [Mahadeva's] disciples heard, they became 
depressed and spoke [to Mahadeva]. He replied: 'I have known this 
for a long time.' Then he returned to Kukkutarama monastery and 
dispatched his disciples to spread out and tell the king and all wealthy 
householders of Pataliputta: After seven days retreat I will enter 
Nibbana.' When they heard, the king and all without exception began 
to lament. 

When the seventh day was reached, his life came to an end. The 
king and all the citizens were full of grief and regret. They brought 
fragrant firewood, together with many oils, flowers and offerings. 
They piled them in one place to burn them. But when they brought 
the fire there, it went out. Many times they tried in different ways, 
but just could not make it burn. It is said that a soothsayer said to 
the people: 'This will not burn with these good quality cremation 
materials. We should use dogshit and smear filth.' After following 
this advice, the fire immediately blazed up, instantly burning up and 
becoming ashes. A strong wind blew up and scattered the remains. 
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This was because he had earlier originated those wrong views. All 
those with wisdom should know to dispel them. 8 

This account is found only in the great Mahavibhasa (T 1545) and not 
in Buddhavarman's earlier Vibhasa translation (T 1546). 9 But who could 
resist such a lurid tale? This became the definitive version, and was further 
elaborated, e.g. by Paramartha in the sixth century, and taken up by most 
later Chinese accounts. 

There are a number of points to be made here. First we notice that the 
text is explicitly presented as an addendum to the basic discussion of the 
5 points. Next we see that the story appears to have sprung into being 
as a full fledged myth of origins. Like any myth, it probably derives from 
a number of sources. Lamotte sees the Asokavadana's tale of a corrupt 
monk in the time of Upagupta as a likely source. 10 In fact most of the 
elements of the Mahavibhasa's story could be assembled from already 
existing elements available to the Kasmir authors: the tales of Upagupta 
and the unnamed bad monk from the Asokavadana giving the narrative 
context; the Vibhajjavadin inheritance shared with the Kathavatthu on the 
five points, in substance and sequence; Vasumitra for the basic details of 
the schism. These are blended with a good dose of literary flourish, myth, 
and satire: Mahadeva's funeral is a parody of the Buddha's funeral. 

The remaining detail that I cannot account for from Indie sources is 
the motif of the murder of the father by the son who is sleeping with the 
mother. This is not found, so far as I am aware, in any earlier Indie myths. 
We note that Kasmir had been under Greek influence and sometimes ruler- 
ship for several centuries before the compilation of the Mahavibhasa, and 
that there are several references in Greek sources to the performance of 
Greek drama in Asia. Greek theatres have been unearthed in nearby Bac- 
tria, but not yet in Kasmir. 11 The possibility holds that this 'Oedipal' motif 
arose from Greek influence. 



T27, N 2 1545, p. 510, c23-p. 512, al9. In several places I have referred to Liang's partial 
translation of this passage, as well as Sasaki, "Buddhist Sects in the Asoka Period. (7) 
The Vibhasa and the Sariputrapariprccha", 12-19. 
Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism, 278. 
' Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism, 277. 
MCEVILLEY, 386-388. 
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While the king is not named, it seems probable that it was Asoka. The 
text is speaking from the same tradition as Vasumitra, and regardless of 
whether the 'Vasumitra' of the treatise was the same as the 'Vasumitra' 
associated with the redaction of the Mahavibhasa, it would seem unlikely 
that the extremely learned authors of the Mahavibhasa were unaware of 
Vasumitra's account. Hence following Vasumitra they probably associated 
these events with Asoka. 

The content of the passage supports this chronology. As far as we know, 
Asoka is the only king of Pataliputta explicitly associated with missions to 
Kasmir. Furthermore, he is represented as donating all Kasmir, and, pious 
exaggeration aside, Asoka was perhaps the only king of Pataliputta whose 
sway extended so far. The reason for the omission of his name is not hard 
to find. The passage is presented as a retelling of a story from another 
source. Presumably in its original context the identity of the king was 
clear and the authors of the Mahavibhasa probably assumed this would 
be understood. Nevertheless, even though we may concur with ascribing 
this episode to the reign of Asoka, the fact that the text does not specify 
the time means that it cannot serve as an independent evidence in favor 
of Vasumitra's chronology. 

Despite the king's temporary anger, he soon relented and established 
monasteries throughout Kasmir, while those (Mahasarighikas) who re- 
mained in the old lands were corrupt and worthless. While we should 
never take such polemics too seriously, there may be a degree of truth in 
the vitriol, for it is normal that long established traditions, especially with 
royal sponsorship, tend to become decadent, and reform movements have 
more chance to live, experiment, and grow in the outer regions. 

The story's description of how the five theses came to be formulated has 
the ring of reality. In my experience, it is common that when monks live 
close to a great teacher, they will usually believe he is an arahant, and in- 
evitably questions arise as to conduct. Some random examples that I have 
heard in my time as a monk: Can an arahant smoke? Can an arahant walk 
into the hall patting a dog and forget to wipe his feet? Can an arahant cry 
during a Dhamma talk? Can an arahant announce his attainment— on TV? 
Can an arahant suffer from Alzheimer's? Can an arahant express support 
for a politician who turns out to be grossly corrupt? And not least— can an 
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arahant have wet dreams? These arise in the kind of real life context that 
is depicted in the Mahavibhasa's story of Mahadeva. This is perfectly in 
line with how similar questions are treated in the Suttas: 

'Here, Sandaka, some teacher claims to be omniscient and all seeing, 
to have complete knowledge and vision thus: "Whether I am walking 
or standing or sleeping or awake, knowledge and vision are continu- 
ously and uninterruptedly present to me." He enters an empty house, 
he gets no alms food, a dog bites him, he meets with a wild elephant, 
a wild horse, a wild bull, he asks the name and clan of a woman or a 
man, he asks the name of a village or a town, and the way to go there. 
When he is questioned "How is this?" he replies: "I had to enter an 
empty house, that is why I entered it. I had to get no alms food, that 
is why I did not get any. I had to be bitten by a dog ... I had to meet 
a wild elephant, a wild horse, a wild bull ... I had to ask the name ... I 
had to ask the way to go there, that is why I asked." ' 12 

Such situations would have been as common in ancient India as they 
are today, and the Mahavibhasa's account realistically shows how such 
questions could have arisen in the context of the five points. 

The story behind points 2-4, dealing with the kind of knowledge an 
arahant should have, also seem to me to be a realistic context. Mahadeva 
sets up a system whereby he can assess and guarantee the attainments of 
his disciples, making Mahadeva and his students dependent on each other 
in a sort of mutual ego massage. This kind of symbiotic teacher/student 
relationship is common in spiritual circles, and it is also common in mod- 
ern Buddhism that this would be accompanied by a system which verifies 
various attainments of concentration or wisdom. Not infrequently, the 
students themselves do indeed doubt such claims: I myself have been in 
this situation. The whole context calls into question the belief that the five 
theses are intended to be a criticism of the arahant. This interpretation 
has already been questioned by Cousins on the basis of the Kathavatthu, 
who argues that what is criticized is certain kinds of arahants, namely 
those without psychic powers. Mahadeva himself is supposed to be an ara- 
hant; given his character in the story, it could hardly be the case that he is 
criticizing himself. Nor is he criticizing his followers. He is merely pointing 
out that arahantship is not omniscience, but relates solely to liberating 



MN 76.21, translation Bodhi/Nanamoli. See Analayo. 
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spiritual knowledge. While one may or may not agree with his particular 
interpretations, this general position is no different from any other Bud- 
dhist school. It is often suggested that the five theses paved the way for 
the emergence of the Bodhisattva ideal and the later idea of the 'selfish 
arahant'. While there may be something to this, there is no hint of such 
developments at this stage. The real issue was not a theoretical problem 
with arahantship, but the misuse of spiritual authority. Compliance with 
an externally assessed system, rather than inner realization, becomes the 
standard by which spiritual growth is measured. 

Mahadeva first proclaimed his heretical teachings in the form of a verse 
recited after the fortnightly recitation of the patimokkha. It is the cus- 
tom of bhikkhus and bhikkhunis to come together every fortnight to re- 
cite the monastic code. In the Mahapadana Sutta this recitation— though 
in the context of a past Buddha— was the verses known as the 'Ovada 
Patimokkha'. These verses may have formed the first patimokkha. In any 
case, it remained— and still does remain— the custom of the Sangha to 
accompany the dry list of Vinaya rules with some verses of inspiration, 
typically the 'Ovada Patimokkha'. 13 Some of these verses end with the 
famous declaration that: 'This is the dispensation of the Buddhas', and 
these particular verses are in fact found in the Sanskrit patimokkha text of 
the Mahasahghika and the Sarvastivada. 

Now, this phrase is also found in Mahadeva's heretical verses above, 
where he claims that his 5 theses are 'the teaching of the Buddhas'. It seems 
that he was recasting in his own form the Ovada Patimokkha verse that 
was regularly recited at the uposatha. One of the Ovada Patimokkha verses 
that ends with 'This is the dispensation of the Buddhas' starts with the 
phrase: Anupavado, anupaghato (Sarv: (nopava)d(i) nopaghati; Mahasahghika 
aropavadi aparopaghati). Anupavado is identical in rhythm and similar in 
sound to parupaharo, the Pali term meaning 'conveyance by another', which 
appears to start off Mahadeva's verse. But parupaharo (literally 'other-close- 
bring') is hardly a clear description of what the first of the 5 theses is about. 
However the use of such an obscure term would make sense if it was origi- 
nally composed for the role it plays in the Mahavibhasa: to substitute as 
closely as possible to the well known verses recited at the uposatha. 



PACHOW, 192-197. 
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Mahadeva is accused of committing only three anantarika acts. These are 
carefully counted, and the number is repeated elsewhere. An anantarika 
act is one of the most heinous crimes known in Buddhism, resulting in 
unavoidable rebirth in hell. But the list of anantarika acts is well known and 
standard, and consists of five. The two not mentioned in the Mahavibhasa' s 
account are the malicious shedding of the Buddha's blood— which, to state 
the obvious, is not possible after the Buddha's death— and causing a schism 
in the Sangha. Mahadeva, though often taken to be the root schismatic, is 
not accused, even in the texts that want to destroy his name forever, of de- 
liberately and maliciously causing a schism in the technical sense required 
by the Vinaya. Thus the traditions did not regard the Mahasahghika split, 
regrettable as it was, as a schism. 

The Mahavibhasa obviously did not refrain from accusing Mahadeva 
of causing schism out of any sense of tender affection. Why then did it 
not make this accusation? The authors of the Mahavibhasa were learned 
monks fully versed in the Vinaya. To them it would have been obvious 
that it was technically impossible for Mahadeva to cause a schism in the 
Sangha. The Vinaya states that a formal schism cannot be caused by a 
lay person or even a novice, but only by a fully ordained bhikkhu. But 
Mahadeva had committed three anantarika sins, rendering it impossible 
for him to ordain as a bhikkhu. The text is quite aware of this, which is why 
it takes care to note that his ordination teacher did not question carefully, 
as he is required to do in the Vinaya. Thus his ordination was invalid, and 
he could not have caused a schism. 14 



5.1 Which Mahadeva? 

We have seen that Bhavya, Vasumitra, and the Sariputrapariprccha, 
none of whom mention the original Mahadeva, all mention the later Maha- 
deva II, a few generations after Asoka. He is associated with the formation 
of the later Mahasahghika branches in Andhra. Bhavya 15 and Vasumitra 16 



14 See Sasaki, "Buddhist Sects in the Asoka Period. (7) The Vibhasa and the Sariputra- 
pariprccha", 30. 

15 ROCKHILL, 189. 

16 % — thf-^it ° ##lfi « *^^^(T49,N2 2031,p. 15,bl-2). 
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specify that Mahadeva II was an ascetic converted from another sect, which 
does not agree with the story of Mahadeva I. 

Lamotte argues against the identification of the good Mahadeva of the 
Pali tradition with the Mahasahghika Mahadeva on two grounds. His mi- 
nor reason is the geographical argument: Mahadeva the vibhajjavddin is 
sent to Mahimsaka, while Mahadeva the later Mahasahghika reformer is 
in Andhra. Lamotte dismisses as 'vain' 17 attempts to locate Mahimsaka 
in Andhra, but later he more moderately says it is 'possible'. 18 Certainly, 
the canonical Pali sources 19 locate a 'Mahissati' near Ujjeni in Avanti. But 
the Pali commentaries locate Mahimsaka in Andhra. 20 The inscriptions 
confirm that the Mahavihara had a branch or branches in Andhra, and in- 
deed there are references to the Andhra Commentary', so we can assume 
that they knew what they were talking about, and that the Pali commen- 
tarial sources think of Mahimsaka as Andhra, regardless of what other 
sources may say. Indeed, there are several inscriptions referring to the 
Mahisasakas in Andhra, and inscriptions in Andhra region that refer to 
the 'Ruler of Kaliga and Mahisaka'. About 200 kms to the Southwest of 
Nagarjunikonda there is a reference to Mahisa-visaya. 21 1 would therefore 
suggest we have reasonable grounds for assuming that Mahimsaka can be 
Andhra, at least from the Sri Lankan point of view. 

More important is the doctrinal problem: how could Moggaliputtatissa, 
an avowed Vibhajjavadin, have associated with a heretic like Mahadeva? 
But the evidence for Mahadeva's heresy is thin indeed. The whole story 
is based on the Mahavibhasa, written 400 or more years after the events. 
And— this might seem pedantic, but it is an important point— Moggali- 
puttatissa is not 'an avowed Vibhajjavadin'. While he may have thought 
of himself as belonging to a school called Vibhajjavada, the evidence 
does not make this explicit. Rather, he said the Buddha was a Vibhajja- 
vadin, probably opposing the heretical teachers of a 'self, which was not 
a Mahasahghika doctrine or anywhere imputed to Mahadeva. 



Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism, 299. 

Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism, 342. 
' DIgha Nikaya ii 235; Sutta Nipata 1017. 
1 Cousins, 'On the Vibhajjavadins' 161, refers to Vjb 28: MahirhsakamandalaAndharatthanti 

vadanti ... 

Cousins, 'On the Vibhajjavadins', 166. 
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In the end I am inclined to accept two Mahadevas. The first lived at the 
time of Asoka, was one of Mahinda's teachers, and went on a mission to 
Mahimsaka (= Andhra), where he became a leading figure in the formation 
of the Mahisasaka school. The second lived a couple of hundred years 
later in the same area, and was a local leader of one of the subsects of 
the Mahasahghikas. Neither had anything to do with the original schism 
or the five theses. 22 The similarities of the names and areas of activity 
led to their conflation, and the story of the corrupt unnamed monk from 
the Asokavadana was incorporated to explain how the most orthodox 
school— from the Sarvastivadin point of view, i.e. themselves— came to be 
relocated away from the power centre of original Buddhism. 

One further point to consider: if Mahadeva was not originally associ- 
ated with the five heresies, why was his name singled out? One reason 
could be the similarities in names and locations with the one or two other 
Mahadevas. But we might also ask, who else in Buddhism is reviled in this 
way? There is only one monk in Buddhist history whose name comes in for 
such treatment: Devadatta. He was closely associated with Ajatasattu, king 
of Magadha, just as Mahadeva was associated with Asoka. And Devadatta 
also proposed a set of 'five theses' in order to provoke a schism. There is a 
lot of mythic assimilation going on between these two pairs. Without wish- 
ing to linger on this point, I would raise the question whether Mahadeva 
fits the evil role simply because his name is similar to Devadatta. 



5.2 The five heresies 

The usual list of five theses is: 

• That semen may be conveyed to an arahant (by non-human beings 
while he is asleep). 

• That an arahant may have doubt. 

• That an arahant may have ignorance. 

• That an arahant may be led to comprehension by others. 

• That the path may be aroused by crying 'Aho! What suffering!' 

The middle three dealing with the 'imperfections' of the arahant's knowl- 
edge are treated quite briefly and repetitiously in the Kathavatthu; the 



See http://sectsandsectarianism.santipada.org/dhammaorvinaya. 
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commentary treats them synoptically. The Kathavatthu stresses the knowl- 
edge and wisdom of an arahant and has the opponent agree that the ara- 
hant does not lack knowledge regarding Dhamma. This goes on for some 
time, but the text is tantalizingly brief in addressing the actual point. The 
opponent asks: 'May not an arahant be ignorant of the name and lineage 
of a woman or a man, of a right and wrong road, or of the names of grasses, 
twigs, and forest plants?' This reminds us of Mahadeva's claim that an 
arahant might not have personal knowledge about Sariputta and Moggal- 
lana, i.e. incidental or historical details. This is entirely reasonable, and no 
Theravadin would dispute it. The issue is whether this kind of 'unknowing' 
has anything to do with 'ignorance' in the spiritual sense. But the respon- 
der does not make this explicit, merely adding: 'Would an arahant lack 
knowledge of the fruit of stream-entry, once-return, non-return, and ara- 
hantship?'— 'That should not be said ...'. Despite the obscure phrasing, the 
point is clear enough, that an arahant might doubt about worldly matters, 
but not about matters of spiritual significance. Thus the whole question 
seems to be more a matter of terminology than different worldviews. 

The opponent introduces the distinction between an arahant who is 
'skilled in their own Dhammas' and type who is 'skilled in another's Dham- 
mas'. The commentary aligns the first with one 'released by wisdom', who 
is skilled in his 'own dhamma' of arahantship, the second also is 'both ways 
released', being also proficient in the eight attainments. It would perhaps 
be more plausible to see this as the distinction between an one who knows 
his own mind (as in the Satipatthana Sutta) and one who reads other's 
minds (as in the Gradual Training, e.g. Samanhaphala Sutta, etc.). Be that 
as it may, the Mahaviharavasin commentary, even while insisting on the 
unimpeachablility of the arahant, is developing the conceptual framework 
that would eventuate in a significant erosion of the arahant's status. The 
ultimate outcome of this process would be the belief, normative in modern 
Theravada, that an arahant might not attain jhana. 

Given that the middle three theses are not that weighty, the more con- 
troversial views are the first and last. The last is that one can give rise to 
the path through wailing '0, suffering'. I will not discuss this here, 23 but 
there is one interesting detail in the Kathavatthu's discussion. It says that 



Kathavatthu 2.6. 
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if this were the case, then one who had murdered their mother, father, or 
arahants, spilled the Buddha's blood or caused schism in the Sangha could 
arouse the path merely by uttering '0 suffering!' 24 This rather overstates 
the case, for the proposition would seem to be that crying '0 suffering' was 
one condition for the path, not in itself sufficient. In any case, we notice 
that these crimes are almost identical with the crimes actually attributed 
to Mahadeva in the Mahavibhasa. The list is of course stock, so perhaps we 
should make nothing of it. But it is possible that a similar argument was 
known to the Sarvastivadins, who gave the accusations flesh and blood by 
pinning them on Mahadeva. 

5.3 'Outflows' 

But the most interesting, and probably decisive, consideration is whether 
an arahant can emit semen. The idea is expressed in different ways, proba- 
bly partly due to the obscure nature of the summary verse in which the 5 
theses are expressed, and partly due to a futile attempt at discretion. But 
the basic idea is that an emission need not be a matter of mental defile- 
ment. The 'conveyance' is evidently the conveyance of the semen to the 
arahant by non-human beings, especially those associated with Mara. 

While this idea seems bizarre to us, it has substantial correlations in 
early thought. The notorious Malleus Maleficarum alleges that unclean dev- 
ils such as incubi and succubi ' ... busy themselves by interfering with the 
process of normal copulation and conception by obtaining human semen, 
and themselves transferring it ..,'. 25 The discussion there really deserves a 
detailed comparison with the Kathavatthu, but alas, we must defer that 
pleasure to another time. We will consider what the other Vinayas say on 
this matter first, then see how the Mahasarighika compares. 

As so often in Buddhist controversies, the problem arises because of a 
grey area in the canonical texts, in this case the first sanghadisesa. Sanghadis- 
esa is the second most serious class of offence in the Vinaya. While the most 



Kathavatthu 2.6. 

The Malleus Maleficarum (The Witch's Hammer) is a textbook published in 1486 by two 

Dominican monks on how to identify and subjugate witches. 
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serious class of offences, the pdrdjikas, entail immediate and permanent 
expulsion from the Sangha, sanghddisesa requires a period of rehabilita- 
tion involving loss of status, confession of the offence to all bhikkhus, and 
similar mild but embarassing penances. 

The basic rule for sanghddisesa 1 is identical in all existing pdtimokkhas: 
'Intentional emission of semen, except in a dream, is a sanghddisesa'. In 
the Pali, the background is this. First the rule was laid down simply for 
'intentional emission of semen'. Then a number of bhikkhus had gone to 
sleep after eating delicious food, without mindfulness, and had wet dreams. 
They were afraid they had committed an offence. The Buddha said: 'There 
is intention, but it is negligible.' 26 Thus there is no offence for a wet dream, 
but this is a practical concession for Vinaya purposes, not an admission 
that there is no ethical content to wet dreams. The point is made clear 
in Kathavatthu 22.6, where the Mahaviharavasin specifically refutes the 
proposition (attributed by the commentary to the Uttarapathakas) that 
dream consciousness is always ethically neutral. 

The Pali rather curiously repeats the story of the mindless, greedy 
monks emitting semen as a pretext for allowing the use of a sitting cloth 
to prevent the dwelling from being soiled. 27 Why such a cloth should be 
called a 'sitting cloth' (nisidana) is unclear, and the use of such a small cloth 
rapidly proves inadequate, so the Buddha allows a sleeping cloth 'as large 
as you like'. This passage, which appears to spring from the same origin 
as the sanghddisesa story, adds some emphatic messages. 

'Those, Ananda, who fall asleep with mindfulness established and 
clearly comprehending do not emit impurity. Even those ordinary 
people who are free from lust for sensual pleasures, they do not emit 
impurity. It is impossible, Ananda, it cannot happen, that an arahant 
should emit impurity' 28 

The text lists five dangers of falling asleep unmindfully: One sleeps badly, 
wakes badly, has nightmares, devas don't protect one, and one emits semen. 
Those who sleep mindfully may expect the corresponding five benefits. 



' Pali Vinaya 3.112: Atthesa, bhikkhave, cetand; set ca kho abboharikati. 
Pali Vinaya 1.294. 

Pali Vinaya 1.294: Ye te, Ananda, bhikkhu upatthitassati sampajana niddarh okkamanti, tesarh 
asuci na muccati. Yepi te, Ananda, puthujjana kamesu vltaraga tesampi asuci na muccati. Attha- 
nametam, Ananda, anavakaso yam arahato asuci mucceyyati. 
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A list of five dangers/benefits occurs in similar contexts in the Sarvas- 
tivada, 29 Dharmaguptaka, 30 and Mahisasaka 31 Vinayas. The Sarvastivada 
moreover adds the following: 'Even if a bhikkhu who is not free of greed, ha- 
tred, and delusion sleeps with unconfused mindfulness and unified mind 
he will not emit semen; still more a person free from lust.' 32 The Mahisasaka 
adds a similar statement: 'If one who is not free from greed, hatred, and 
delusion goes to sleep with mind distracted and confused, they will emit 
semen; even if unable to be free, going to sleep with established mindful- 
ness, one will not commit that fault.' 33 1 have not found similar statements 
in other Vinayas. These are similar to the statements found in the Pali 
Vinaya, but I have found nowhere else that declares so emphatically that 
it is impossible for an arahant to emit semen in a dream. 

The Mulasarvastivada Vinaya, while preserving an identical sanghadisesa 
rule, gives only a brief, formulaic origin story, and no statement that one 
emits after falling asleep mindlessly, although it does speak of having 
sensual desire while in the dream. 34 This suggests that nocturnal emissions 
are a product of defilements, but is much less explicit than the other 
Vinayas on this point. The whole rule is dealt with relatively briefly, but 
this is typical of this section of this Vinaya, so the brevity is more likely to 
be a literary characteristic than a sectarian difference. 

Thus all the Vinayas preserve the same rule against emitting semen. 
With the exception of the Mulasarvastivada, the Sthavira schools all con- 
tain strong admonitions emphasizing that wet dreams occur because one 



A-S-5ft#l& (T23, W 1435, p. 197, al8-20). The last is different: one easily enters 
wholesome thoughts. 

30 1. Nightmares; 2. Not guarded by devas; 3. Mind doesn't enter thought of Dhamma; 4. 
One does not gain perception of light; 5. One emits semen ( — ;f"il-|£ ° — ^"H'^.^'tt 
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goes to sleep unmindfully. The Mahaviharavasin, Sarvastivadin, and Mahi- 
sasaka also say that even an unenlightened person can prevent wet dreams 
by mindful sleeping, still more an enlightened one. The Mahaviharavasin 
alone explicitly declares that it is impossible for an arahant to emit semen. 
In the Mahasarighika Vinaya the origin story is quite different to the 
Mahaviharavasin. After the initial laying down of the rule, there were two 
trainees (i.e. ariyas but not arahants) and two ordinary people who had 
wet dreams. They doubted and told Sariputta, who told the Buddha. The 
Buddha said: 

'Dreams are unreal, not true, if dreams were real, one who prac- 
ticed the holy life in my Dhamma would not find liberation. But be- 
cause all dreams are untrue, therefore, Sariputta, those who practice 
the holy life in my Dhamma reach the end of suffering.' 35 

Then it lists (and defines) five kinds of dream: true dreams (such as the 
dreams of the Bodhisattva before his awakening); false dreams (when one 
sees in a dream what is not true when awake); unrealized dreams (having 
woken, one does not remember); a dream inside a dream; dreams born of 
thinking (one plans and imagines during the day, then dreams about it at 
night). 36 

Then the text gives us five causes of erections: sensual desire; excrement; 
urine; wind disorder; contact with non-humans. 37 A similar list is found 
in the Pali cases for the first pdrdjika, in the context of affirming that an 
arahant can have an erection: 

'There are, monks, these five causes of erections: lust, excrement, 
urine, wind, or insect bite. These are the five causes for an erection. It 
is impossible, monks, it cannot happen that that bhikkhu could have 
an erection out of lust. Monks, that bhikkhu is an arahant.' 38 



Ait^<] % ' mir*JtH #*Hj,* t#i^Pf- (T22, N 2 1425, p. 263, a26-29). 

(T22, N 2 1425, p. 263, b8-10). 

(T22, N 2 1425, p. 263, b20-2l). 

' Pali Vinaya 3.39: Pancahi, bhikkhave, dkdrehi angajatam kammaniyam hoti-rdgena, vaccena, 
passdvena, vdtena, uccdlingapdnakadatthena. Imehi kho, bhikkhave, pancahdkdrehi angajatam 
kammaniyam hoti. Atthdnametam, bhikkhave, anavakdso yam tassa bhikkhuno rdgena ahga- 
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The last point is crucial: in the Pali it refers to 'bites of caterpillars and 
little creatures', whereas the Mahasahghika speaks of 'non-humans', a 
term widely used of spirit beings, and so including 'conveyance by Mara'. 

So the Mahasahghika does not contain any statement condemning wet 
dreams, or attributing them to mindlessness. While the Mulasarvastivada 
is also silent on the topic, in that case it is a mere omission, whereas the 
Mahasahghika trys to justify certain wet dreams with the curious doctrine 
about the unreality of dreams (which is contradicted immediately below!) 
Similarly, they appear to have rephrased the five causes of erections to 
suggest the possibility of Mara's involvement. 

On this basis, we are justified in seeing a sectarian divergence in this 
Vinaya issue. All the Vinayas are concerned about wet dreams. The Sthavira 
schools, with the dubious exception of the Mulasarvastivada, condemn 
them with varying degrees of stridency, while the Mahasahghika are con- 
cerned to excuse them. There seems little doubt that this difference is 
connected with the root cause of the separation between the schools on 
the basis of the 'five theses'. Since this Vinaya was found in Pataliputra, 
it should be seen as relevant to the central or mainstream Mahasahghika, 
not just to their later sub-schools. 

As with so many doctrinal points that are theoretically 'Theravadin', 
there is no unity on this question in contemporary Theravada. The ques- 
tion is usually discussed out of the public arena, but has made its way 
into at least one contemporary publication. Some modern Theravadins 
hold that nocturnal emissions can be a purely natural occurrence, saying: 
'When the pot's full, it overflows'. The question has sometimes arisen due 
to circumstances identical with those depicted in the story of Mahadeva: 
an attendant washes the robes of a revered monk and discovers unexpected 
evidence of 'outflows'. While not wishing to pass judgement on whether 
an arahant can have an emission, we can say that some monks who have 
said this in modern times are genuinely well practiced meditation masters. 
Whether correct or incorrect, they are nothing like the corrupt Mahadeva 
who lurches forth out of the feverish imagination of the Mahavibhasa. 



jatam kammaniyarh assa. Araharh so, bhikkhave, bhikkhu. The identical list in Mahisasaka 
Vinaya sanghadisesa 1, except sensual desire is last (T22, N 2 1421, p. 10, b26-27). 
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5.4 Dhamma or Vinaya? 

We have seen various causes proposed for the root schism. The two 
that appear to stand out are the status of the arahant and textual revision. 
However it is sometimes argued that the schisms must have been based 
on Vinaya grounds, for the Vinaya itself defines schism as performance of 
separate uposathas in the same monastic boundary. But this is suspiciously 
self referential: of course the Vinaya sees schism as a Vinaya matter— how 
else? The reality is that Dhamma and Vinaya are never separate in practice, 
and so the Vinayas repeatedly and explicitly emphasize that schism can 
be due to either Dhamma or Vinaya. 

We are still left with our problem: what was the cause of the root schism- 
was it Dhamma or Vinaya? I think we have sufficiently shown that there 
is no basis whatsoever for concluding that Vinaya practice was the cause: 
none of our sources say this. But this leaves us little closer to a solution, 
for all such boundaries are inevitably permeable. We are dealing with a 
variety of subtly interrelated questions of practice, textuality, self defini- 
tion, communal survival, philosophical evolution, and so on. The surviving 
fragments we happen to have inherited don't come with a guarantee that 
they are capable of yielding a 'correct' interpretation. 

I am reminded of a memorable sequence in the documentary 'The Fog of 
War'. Robert McNamara, the us Secretary for Defence during the Kennedy 
and Johnson administrations, reminisces about a social dinner he orga- 
nized in the early 90s with his opposite number during the Vietnam War 
(whose name I forget). As the dinner went on, the discussion became more 
and more heated. McNamara was trying to convey the point that the Amer- 
icans were only interested in stopping the progress of communism. The 
Vietnamese gentleman insisted that the Americans wanted to colonize 
Vietnam. McNamara denied this point blank, alleging that Vietnam was 
the next domino that would allow Chinese communism to take over Asia. 
The Vietnamese representative said this was ridiculous: they had been 
colonized by the Chinese for over 1000 years, and Chinese domination was 
the last thing they wanted. As the conversation went on, it became more 
and more clear that the two sides had been fighting two quite different 
wars. The Americans were fighting for global ideological supremacy, while 
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the Vietnamese were fighting a war for national independence. The real 
problem was neither communism nor colonialism, but the inability to 
listen to each other. 

In our diverse accounts of the schisms, with some sides alleging textual 
shenanigans, others speaking of doctrinal corruptions, and so on, surely 
we have a similar situation. We know that all of these things were in fact 
going on: everyone was revising and updating their texts, everyone was 
refining their doctrinal perspectives. This process is still continuing today. 
But only rarely does it lead to schism. The cause of the schism was neither 
the five theses nor the textual revisions, but the inability to listen. 

This can easily be compared with the modern situation. There are many 
Buddhists around with many different views, far more divergent than in 
the early period in India. Some of these Buddhists are interested in dia- 
logue and engagement with Buddhists of other traditions, and are quite 
open to learn from them. Some, on the other hand, are content with their 
own tradition, ignoring or even openly condemning other Buddhist tradi- 
tions. Within both of these groups, however, there are a diversity of views 
and doctrines. Theravadins don't stop being Theravadins because they 
talk with Tibetans. Zen practitioners don't take up tantra just because they 
see a sand mandala. Views do change, mutual conditioning does happen, 
but the result is an infinite variety of perspectives and approaches, not a 
homogenous blend. The key difference is not that one group has clearly 
distinct doctrines and the other doesn't, but that one group is interested 
in dialogue and the other isn't. 

This is why the real difference in the accounts of the schisms does not lie 
in the factual details that we have so laboriously tried to unravel, but the 
difference in emotional tones. The Sarvastivadin, Mahaviharavasin, and 
Puggalavada treatises demonize (literally!) their opponents. The Saripu- 
trapariprccha, on the other hand, stands out for its gentle acceptance of 
the schism. While it naturally favours its own school, this does not lessen 
its appreciation of other schools. 



Chapter 6 

MORE ON THE 
VIBHAJJAVADINS 



L/UR Understanding of the term vibhajjavada has been put on a 
sounder footing by L. S. Cousins in his paper 'On the Vibhajjavadins'. He 
treats the term as twofold, signifying both the teachings of the Buddha in 
general, and also the name of a specific Buddhist school, or set of closely re- 
lated schools. The basic position would seem to be that the Vibhajjavadins 
emerged as one of the major early schools. The first division was between 
the Sthaviras and Mahasarighikas. Then the disputes on the 'person' and 
'all exists' produced respectively the Puggalavada and Sarvastivada schools 
(or groups of schools, or philosophical movements). What remains is the 
Vibhajjavada, which, due mainly to geographical separation, gradually 
differentiated into the Mahaviharavasins, 1 Dharmaguptakas, Mahlsasakas, 
and Kasyapiyas, and perhaps others. 

There is no doubt that certain sources, such as Bhavya II and III, clearly 
present such a group of Vibhajjavadin schools. It is less clear that this 



Cousins uses the term Tambapanniya ('Those from the Isle of Tambapanna') to refer to 
the Sinhalese school that today we call Theravada'. I prefer to use Mahaviharavasin, as 
it more clearly differentiates the 'Theravadins' from the later Sinhalese schools, who 
might equally be called 'Tambapanniya'. The views accepted as 'Theravadin' are those 
authorized by the Elders of the Mahavihara; the large number of dissenting voices 
recorded in the commentaries show that the 'orthodox' views were at no time accepted 
in toto by all the monks of Sri Lanka. 
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situation is relevant in the early period. And it is not clear at all that such 
a group was ever imagined by the Sinhalese. So we need to inquire into 
the use of the word in our Sinhalese commentarial accounts of the Asokan 
period. 

Cousins acknowledges that one of our earliest sources for the term is in 
the commentary to the Kathavatthu. 2 This is a version of the Third Council, 
where the good monks and Moggaliputtatissa reassure king Asoka that 
the Buddha was a vibhajjavadin. There, the context suggests of the kind of 
ambiguity Cousins sees in the term: 

'The whole point of the story is that no-one can deny that the 
Buddha was a vibhajjavadin, since he is at least sometimes so portrayed 
in the canonical texts. Nor of course is it surprising if a leading figure 
of the Vibhajjavadin school asserts that he was a Vibhajjavadin. None 
of this gives us any reason to suppose that the Buddha would have 
been referred to in the third person as a vibhajjavadin prior to the 
adoption of the word as the name of a school.' 3 

Actually, Cousins' prose is itself ambiguous: the 'leading figure of the 
Vibhajjavadin school' (i.e. Moggaliputtatissa) used the term vibhajjavadin 
to refer to the Buddha, not to himself. The text does not preclude the 
possibility that the Buddha was referred to as a vibhajjavadin before the 
formation of a school of that name. In fact, I would say that the main 
thrust of the passage means just that. Indeed, the Buddha is referred to in 
the third person as a vibhajjavadin in the canonical text that Cousins has 
already quoted. 4 

What Cousins is getting at, I think, is that the canonical sources are few 
and fairly minor. They apply only in specific contexts and speak of how 
the Buddha would respond when presented with certain questions. Thus 
they are an insufficient basis to form a general characterization of the 
Buddha as vibhajjavadin. Cousins therefore concludes that when certain 
texts choose this particular term to characterize the Buddha's doctrine, 
this cannot be explained on the basis of the canonical texts, but must have 
occurred after the formation of a school called vibhajjavada, which then 
tried to authorize itself by claiming that the Buddha was a vibhajjavadin. 



Kathavatthu Atthakatha, 7; Law, 6. 
Cousins, 'On the Vibhajjavadins', 138. 
Aiiguttara Nikaya 10.94 at AN v.l89f. 
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But this just defers the argument: neither here nor anywhere else does 
Cousins attempt to explain why, given that vibhajjavada is such a marginal 
term in the canon, should any school choose to call itself that. We therefore 
propose to re-examine the sources. 

6.1 The Kathavatthu 

The Pali account of the Third Council has Asoka asking the good monks 
what the Buddha taught (kirhvadi bhante sammdsambuddhoti?) to which 
they reply the Buddha was a vibhajjavddin (vibhajjavddimahdrdjdti). Notice 
the same, rather ambiguous suffix -vddl ends both phrases. This spans a 
spectrum of meaning, from 'speaks', to 'teaches', to 'has a doctrine of, 
to 'adheres to the school teaching such a doctrine'. In this case, the king 
could hardly have meant: 'What school did the Buddha belong to?' 5 Nor 
was he asking for a detailed exposition of the many teachings give by the 
Buddha in his career. He needed a concise, pithy summary of the Buddha's 
key doctrine. The monks at the time would have been familiar with the 
Buddha's skill in adjusting the teachings to time, place and person, and 
so would have chosen a message that was directly targeted to solving the 
urgent problem confronting the king. 

Here the Mahavihara's version of events, as recorded in the Saman- 
tapasadika, 6 the Kathavatthu-atthakatha, 7 and elsewhere 8 takes another 



Cousins ('On the Vibhajjavadins', 171 note 73), on the contrary, believes that this is 
exactly what the the 'underlying reference' to the question was. Hence he does not 
translate the phrase according to what he admits is the meaning in the Sutta passages: 
'What does the Buddha teach?' In such remarks we see the distorting effects of reading 
sectarian agendas into Asokan passages. 

Samantapasadika 1.61: Tasmirh samagame moggaliputtatissatthero parappavddam mad- 
damdno kathdvatthuppakaranarh abhdsi. Tato satthisatasahassasankhyesu bhikkhusu uccinitvd 
tipitakapariyattidhardnarh pabhinnapatisambhiddnarh tevijjddibheddnarh bhikkhunarh. 
Kathavatthu-atthakatha 7: Tasmirh samagame moggaliputtatissatthero ydni ca tadd uppan- 
ndni vatthuni, ydni ca dyatirh uppajjissanti, sabbesampi tesarh patibdhanattham satthdrd din- 
nanayavaseneva tathdgatena thapitamdtikarh vibhajanto sakavdde panca suttasatdni paravdde 
pancdti suttasahassam dharitvd imam parappavddamathanam dyatilakkhanarh kathdvatthup- 
pakaranarh abhdsi. Tato satthisatasahassasankhyesu bhikkhu uccinitvd tipitakapariyattidhard- 
narh pabhinnapatisambhiddnarh. Translation at Law, 7. 

E.g. Dipavamsa 6.40: Maddivd ndndvdddni niharivd alajjino / Sdsanarhjotayivdna kathdvathurh 
pakdsayi. Also see Dipavamsa 6.55, 56. 
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turn: after the settling of the dispute, the leading Elder, Moggaliputtatissa, 
is said to compose the Kathavatthu, and 1000 monks are chosen to autho- 
rize the Third Council adding this work to the Tripitaka. But let us compare 
these passages with the parallel in the Sudassanavinayavibhasa. 9 

Table 6.1: Moggaliputtatissa and the Kathavatthu 



Sudassanavinayavibhasa 



Samantapasadika 



Kathavatthu-atthakatha 



In that gathering 
Moggaliputtatissa 
acting as the Elder 
refuted the wrong 
doctrines of followers 
of other religions. The 
assembly chose those 
knowledgable in the 
Tripitaka and the 
three-fold realization, 
numbering 1000 
bhikkhus. 



In that gathering the 
Elder Moggaliputta- 
tissa, refuting other 
doctrines, spoke the 
Kathavatthu treatise. 
And then from the 
bhikkhus reckoned as 
6 000 000 were chosen 
bhikkhus who were 
memorizers of the 
Tripitaka, distinguish- 
ed in the patisambhidas, 
endowed with the 
three-fold realization, 
etc., numbering 1000 
bhikkhus. 



In that gathering the Elder 
Moggaliputtatissa, regarding 
those issues that had arisen and 
those that would arise in the 
future, for the sake of dispelling 
all of them, using the method 
that had been given by the 
Teacher, the Tathagata, 
arranged the matrix distin- 
guishing 500 statements of 
one's own school and 500 of the 
other schools. Having brought 
together 1000 statements he 
spoke this Kathavatthu treatise, 
of futuristic character, for the 
sake of refuting other doctrines. 
And then from the bhikkhus 
reckoned as 6 000 000 were 
chosen bhikkhus who were 
memorizers of the Tripitaka, 
distinguished in the patisambhi- 
das, numbering 1000 bhikkhus. 



Notice that the Samantapasadika adds three phrases: the mention of the 
Kathavatthu, the exaggerated number (elsewhere the Sudassanavinaya- 
vibhasa mentions 60 000), and the mention of the patisambhidas. The Katha- 
vatthu commentary adds further details describing the Kathavatthu itself, 
which one might expect. This addition refers to the legend that the Bud- 
dha had designed the basic framework of the Kathavatthu in order that 
Moggaliputtatissa should fill in the details. Interestingly, it says that the 



# — -f-&Jfc(T24, N e 1462, p. 684,b9-ll). 
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orthodox and heterodox views should be 'divided' (vibhajanto); as this pas- 
sage follows immediately after the passage mentioning the vibhajjavada, 
perhaps this offers a clue as to what this means here. Notice that the 
Kathavatthu-atthakatha loses the statement that the 1000 bhikkhus cho- 
sen to perform the Third Council all possessed the three realizations: thus 
the early Sutta and practice based ideal of an arahant is sidelined in favor 
of the Mahaviharavasin textual ideal. 

All of these changes apparent in the Pali versions as compared with 
the Sudassanavinayavibhasa are absolutely characteristic of the Maha- 
vihara's perspective. I cannot see any other reasonable conclusion than 
that the additions to the Samantapasadika and Kathavatthu-atthakatha 
are all interpolations at a late date in the Mahavihara, presumably made by 
Buddhaghosa. It would seem that the original version of the Third Council 
did not mention the Kathavatthu. 

The Kathavatthu is an extensive refutation of heretical views, but of 
Buddhist heretical views. Thus there is a decided tension in the story: are 
we supposed to see this account as a purification of the Sangha from non- 
Buddhist heresies (eternalism, etc.), or wrong interpretations of Buddhist 
teachings? Perhaps we are tempted to synthesize these perspectives; after 
all, the first and main debate in the Kathavatthu is against the puggala, the 
'person', who, in a suspiciously Self-like manner, is supposed to somehow 
exist outside the 5 aggregates and to pass on from one life to the next. 
Perhaps there is something to this, as Buddhists, sometimes justifiably, 
often suspect 'innovations' of practice or doctrine to be 'Hindu' influences. 
This is perhaps suggested when the Kathavatthu commentary ascribes the 
puggala controversy to: 'In the sasana, the Vajjiputtakas and Sammitiyas, 
and many other teachers not belonging to the sasana.' 10 

Yet the debate on the puggala primarily revolves around a tension within 
Buddhist doctrine. When the Buddha taught, he was surrounded by 'Self 
religions, and of necessity had to emphasize 'not-self; that is, against 
those who would assert the absolute unity of the person, he emphasized 
that what we call a 'self is an abstraction inferred from experience, mo- 
tivated by fear of death and dissolution, but which, when we look for it 
in experience, cannot be found. Thus, against those who asserted to abso- 



Kathavatthu Atthakatha 9. 
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lute primacy of unity, he proposed the contemplation of diversity, without, 
however, reifying that diversity into another absolute. 11 

This is effective as a philosophical counter to self-theories, but leaves 
us having to seek an explanation for why we feel or experience a sense 
of 'identity': why, if there is no truly eternal core or essence, do we nev- 
ertheless feel as if we are a person? Certain indications in the canonical 
texts suggest ways of approaching this problem, but the schools were left 
to work out their own definitive solutions. For some schools, such as the 
Mahaviharavasins, the sense of identity was explained in terms of causal 
relations among disparate elements. But for the Puggalavadins this was 
not enough, so they attempted to 'draw out' certain Sutta passages as 
implying the existence of a 'person' (puggala) in some sense outside the 
five aggregates, which was, however, not the Self spoken of by the non- 
Buddhists. For them, this was a 'middle way' between the self-theories and 
the absolute 'no-self of the Abhidhamma theorists. 

Thus we are justified in thinking of the Puggalavada schism as primar- 
ily an internal matter among Buddhists, and while not denying any con- 
nection with non-Buddhist teachings, would resist an attempt to simply 
'collapse' the two issues we are presented with at the Third Council: the 
infiltration of non-Buddhist heretics, and the development of Buddhist 
philosophical ideas as debated in the Kathavatthu. Our text makes no at- 
tempt at a synthesis of these perspectives, but rather leaves us with an 
impression of disparate, although perhaps related, agendas. 

Given this situation, and given the flow of the text as preserved by the 
Mahaviharavasins, what role was played by the term vibhajjavadin? Why 
was this term chosen, and how was it useful at this time? How would it 
have served as a key to solving the king's dilemma? 

6.2 Later Mahaviharavasin sources 

Cousins quotes and translates passages from the later Mahaviharavasin 
literature that define what vibhajjavada means to them. They say, for ex- 
ample, that the Buddha was a vibhajjavadin because he distinguished the 



Cf. SN 12.48: 'All is oneness: that is the third cosmological speculation ... All is diversity: 
that is the fourth cosmological speculation ...' 
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various senses in which he could be called 'one who leads astray' (i.e. he 
leads astray from unwholesome things); or he distinguished the kinds of 
pleasant feeling or the various kinds of thoughts to be cultivated or not 
(according to whether they conduce to wholesome states of mind). 

But as Lamotte comments: ' ... that is a state of mind which is fitting 
for all Buddhist thinkers in general and it could not have served Asoka 
in establishing the orthodoxy of the Asokarama monks and separating 
non-believers from the true faithful.' 12 Simply making rational distinctions 
is never regarded by Buddhists as a distinguishing feature of their religion, 
or of their particular school. 

For example, the Mahavibhasa depicts Mahadeva, who it sees as the 
corrupt founder of the Mahasarighika school, making subtle distinctions 
between the kinds of doubt an arahant might have or not have; or the 
kinds of 'outflows' an arahant might have or not have, and so on. This is 
exactly the kinds of distinctions meant by the general use of vibhajja, and 
they are entirely characteristic of the vibhajjavadins' supposed enemies. 

Or in non-Buddhist circles, we need only think of the Jains, whose cardi- 
nal philosophy is the anekantavada, the doctrine of 'not just one standpoint'. 
They hold that any truth may be seen from many different perspectives, 
so no one perspective can be privileged as ultimate. On the contrary, as 
Cousins points out, the Buddha himself, while sometimes using the method 
of distinguishing, in other contexts makes unequivocal (ekarhsa) statements. 
Since such unequivocal teachings include the four noble truths, it could 
be seriously argued that the Buddha was an ekarhsavadin. 13 

The late Pali texts also, as shown by Cousins, use vibhajjavada to distin- 
guish the Mahaviharavasin school from others, claiming to be the only true 
vibhajjavadins, and specifically mentioning some doctrines of other schools. 
This perhaps includes the Sarvastivada term hetupaccaya, although this is 
unclear. More clear is the term 'undefiled ignorance', which was accepted 
by the Sarvastivadins and others, 14 and 'noncommunicating materiality', 
which was accepted by the Vaibhasika Sarvastivadins, and possibly others. 
But these doctrines are all advanced Abhidhamma topics, which, even if 



12 Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism, 21 A. 
Cousins, 'On the Vibhajjavadins', 134. 



14 Undefiled ignorance would also seem to relate to one of the five theses. 
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they were current at that early time, would have had little relevance to 
the king's dilemma. 

So we conclude that the meanings of the word vibhajjavadin proposed 
by Cousins based on the Pali canon and commentaries are not adequate 
to account for its use in the Third Council narrative. 

6.3 What does 'Vibhajjavada' mean? 

So we are left with the problem: what did vibhajjavada mean, and why 
was it relevant in the context of the Third Council? Let us recall the flow 
of the text. The non-Buddhist heretics assert various doctrines of the 'self; 
Moggaliputtatissa opposes them with the Buddha's doctrine of vibhajjavada; 
then the Mahavihara sources depict him as going on to teach the Katha- 
vatthu. Even if the Kathavatthu was a later addition, the Mahavihara must 
have added it for some reason. The Kathavatthu commentary, as we have 
seen, specifically says that the Kathavatthu 'distinguishes' (vibhajanto) the 
heterodox and orthodox views, so perhaps it means to make some explicit 
connection between the Kathavatthu and the vibhajjavada. 

Now, the Kathavatthu discusses very many topics, many of which are 
trivial and are given little space, and far outweighing all other topics in the 
book is the first section, the discussion of the 'person'. This is, as we have 
seen, the only main topic common to the Kathavatthu and the Vijhanakaya, 
apart from the opposing positions on the 'all exists' thesis. It was clearly 
a difficult controversy, and despite the cool Abhidhamma dialectic, an 
emotional one. 

In our present context, surely the emerging theme is this self/not-self 
debate. I would like to suggest that the term vibhajjavada is used here to 
imply a critique of the non-Buddhist theory of Self. This would certainly 
fulfil the criteria we asked for earlier, that the term must evoke a pithy, 
essential aspect of the Buddha's teaching in a way that would answer the 
challenge of the heretics. 

The teaching of not-self has always been regarded as a central doctrine 
of the Buddha. A characteristic method used by the Buddhists to break 
down the false idea of self was to use analysis. In early Buddhism, the main 
method was to systematically determine those things which are taken 
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to be the self, hold them up for investigation, and find on scrutiny that 
they do not possess those features which we ascribe to a self. Thus the 
five aggregates are described as forming the basis for self theories. But 
on reflection, they are seen to lead to affliction, which is not how a self 
is conceived, so they fail to fulfil the criteria of a self. In the Suttas, this 
method was exemplified by the disciple Kaccayana, who was known as 
the foremost of those able to analyse (vibhajjati) in detail what the Buddha 
taught in brief; the Dipavarhsa says that he filled that role in the First 
Council. 15 

This analysis, or vibhanga, gathered momentum during the period of 
the Third Council. Indeed, the basic text is called, in the Mahaviharavasin 
version, the Vibhanga; the Sarvastivada version is the Dharmaskandha, 
and the Dharmaguptaka version is the Sariputrabhidharmasastra. These 
all stem from an ancient phase of Abhidhamma development, collecting 
the 'analytical' Suttas, primarily arranged according to the topics of the 
Sarhyutta Nikaya/Agama, and elaborating them with varying degrees of 
Abhidhammic exegesis. 

So it would make perfect sense in our narrative for vibhajjavada to rep- 
resent the Abhidhamma movement as an analytic approach to Dhamma 
in general, and as a critique of the 'self in particular. It would also seem 
appropriate to describe the Buddha as a vibhajjavadin, equivalent to saying 
he was an anattavadin. This interpretation must remain tentative, since 
it cannot be backed up with a clear statement from the texts. Yet, as we 
have seen, the definitions of vibhajjavada that we are offered by the texts 
are inadequate to explain the usage by the Mahaviharavasins in their own 
texts: they are late, or irrelevant, or derived from a different school. If our 
speculations have any value, it would seem that the prime target of the 
polemics in this passage are not the Sarvastivadins, but the non-Buddhist 
Self theorists, and perhaps by implication the Puggalavadins. 

But there is another, quite different, aspect of the term vibhajjavada 
that is suggested by our sources. When the troubles in the Sangha proved 
intractable, king Asoka asks his ministers who can resolve the problems. 
They suggest Moggaliputtatissa, and so the king orders that he be fetched 
on a boat. Asoka dreams that a white elephant will arrive and take him by 

15 Dipavarhsa 4.9. 
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the hand; accordingly, the next morning Moggaliputtatissa arrives, and, 
wading in the water to help him, the king and the Elder clasp each others' 
hand. This is a serious breach of royal taboos, and the guards draw their 
swords threateningly before being restrained by the king. 

All this acts as a significant mythic precursor to the Third Council. With 
the exception of the king's dream, these events closely mirror events sur- 
rounding Upagupta; Moggaliputtatissa and Upagupta share such a close 
mythos that several scholars have seriously argued that they are the same 
monk. The only significant difference between the two in this instance 
is the dream sequence, which echoes the dream of the Buddha's mother 
before she was born, suggesting that Moggaliputtatissa, like Upagupta, is a 
'second Buddha'. 16 The white elephant is also one of the seven 'treasures' 
of a Wheel-turning Monarch. 

But next is another episode, which as far as I can see has no parallel with 
Upagupta. The king asks to see a miracle of psychic power: he wants Mog- 
galiputtatissa to make the earth quake. The Elder asks whether he wants 
to see the whole earth shake, or only a part of it, saying it is more difficult 
to make only part shake, just as it is more difficult to make only half a bowl 
of water tremble. Accordingly, the king asks to see a partial earthquake, 
and on the Elder's suggestion, he places at a league's distance in the four 
directions a chariot, a horse, a man, and a bowl of water respectively, each 
half in and half outside the boundary. The Elder, using fourth jhana as a 
basis, determines that all the earth within a league should tremble: accord- 
ingly it does so, with such precision that the inside wheel of the chariot 
trembles, but not that outside the boundary, and the same for the horse, 
the man, and even the bowl of water. It was this miracle that convinced 
Asoka that Moggaliputtatissa was the right man to stabilize the sasana. 17 

The crucial value here is the precision with which the Elder can resolve 
his psychic abilities, dividing the earth as if with a razor. This concern 
for precision, orderliness, and clean boundaries is characteristic of the 
Mahaviharavasin school, which evinces a philosophical revulsion for grey 
areas, graduations, and ambiguities. 



Sudassanavinayavibhasa (T24, N 2 1462, p. 683, b21-cl8). 

Sudassanavinayavibhasa (T24, N e 1462, p. 683, c22-p. 684, aio). This follows the Pali on 

every detail, except the distance is 4yojanas. But lyojana at T53, N 2 2121, p. 179, a24. 
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For example, while other schools asserted that rebirth took place through 
a gradual transitional phase called the 'in-between existence', the Maha- 
viharavasins would have none of that, declaring that one life ends and the 
next begins in the following moment. Or while many schools spoke of a 
gradual penetration to the Dhamma (anupubbabhisamaya), the Mahavihara- 
vasins developed the idea that penetration happens all-at-once (ekdbhi- 
samaya). Similarly, when explaining the 'Twin Miracle' where the Buddha 
was supposed to simultaneously emit both water and fire: the point of 
the miracle would seem to be the fusion of opposites, but for the Maha- 
viharavasins there is no fusion, the miracle is an example of how fast the 
Buddha could advert between a water-kasina and fire-kasina, flashing back 
and forth to create the illusion of simultaneity. 

This notion of a momentary flickering back and forth to explain what 
the text would appear to present as synthesis is found elsewhere, too. In 
satipatthana the meditator first contemplates 'internally' then 'externally', 
then 'internally/externally'. While the Suttas regard this 'internal/exter- 
nal' contemplation as the comprehension that there is no fundamental 
difference between the two, the Mahaviharavasins explained it as a rapid 
flicking back and forth. Similarly, the Suttas speak of 'samatha and vipas- 
sana yoked together', evidently imagining a concurrent balance of these 
qualities in a meditator's consciousness. While the Mahayana sources seem 
to retain this understanding, the Mahaviharavasins again speak of a rapid 
alteration between the two. 

This admittedly ill defined sense of 'clear-cut-ness' that we see in the 
Mahaviharavasins may also be implied in the usage of vibhajjavddin. 

There is one final implication in the word vibhajjavddin in this account. 
One of the most dramatic episodes concerns Asoka's initial attempt to heal 
the problems in the Sangha. He instructs a minister to go and order the 
monks to do uposatha. The minister is told by the good monks that they 
refuse to do uposatha with the heretics. The minister, misunderstanding 
Asoka's intention, starts beheading the obstinate monks. He only stops 
when it he realizes that the next monk in line to have his head chopped 
off is none other that Tissa, the king's brother. He returns to inform Asoka, 
who is understandably seized by remorse, rushes to apologize to the monks, 
and asks whether he is to be held karmically responsible. The monks tell 
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him different stories: some say he is to blame, some say he and the minister 
share the blame, while some say that only acts done intentionally reap a 
karmic result— as he had no intention there is no blame. 

But none of them can assuage his doubt. Only Moggaliputtatissa can 
do this. The Elder is then sent for, and after his arrival in the boat and 
subsequent demonstration of his psychic powers, the king is able to accept 
his explanation: there is no intention, therefore there is no guilt. This 
episode reminds us of the spectacular State visit by Ajatasattu to the Bud- 
dha, where he similarly confessed to a great crime and was comforted by 
the Buddha. In both cases the king was unable to find peace of mind until 
hearing the Dhamma from the right person. 

In this careful analysis of the distinction between physical and mental 
acts we see another possible meaning of vibhajjavadin. This was a crucial 
doctrine that marked off the Buddhists from otherwise similar groups 
such as the Jains. We have seen that Mahadeva similarly invokes such a 
distinction to justify his acts. 

Thus vibhajjavada might have a variety of meanings in this context. Per- 
haps we should not seek for a definitive answer. As a mythic text, the 
passage is evoking a style, an atmosphere for the school, not laying down 
definitions. It may be that we can go no further than to explore various 
possibilities. After all, the school itself did not try to close off the specific 
denotation of the word. But the important conclusion of this discussion is 
that we can find plenty of implications in the term vibhajjavada, whether 
those explicitly offered by the tradition, or those speculatively inferred 
from context, that do not involve sectarian differences. This stands in 
marked contrast to the often assumed conception of vibhajjavada as the 
opposite of sarvdstivada, which we examine next. 



Chapter 7 

VIBHAJJAVADAVS. 
SARVASTIVADA? 



IN NOn-Pali sources, vibhajjavadin is sometimes contrasted with 
sarvastivadin. Cousins makes it clear that he sees Sarvastivada as distinct 
from vibhajjavada, but does not explain why. 1 It is problematic to assume 
that the Mahavihara tradition meant to imply this contrast, since it is not 
found in the Pali sources. 

Indeed, Cousins' article occasionally hints at the problems when he 
argues that the Vibhajjavadin schools in the narrow sense (Kasyapiyas, 
Mahaviharavasins, Dharmaguptakas, Mahisasakas, Haimavatas) were a 
group distinct from the Sarvastivada. For example, he remarks that the 
Abhidhamma-pitaka of the Pali school is distinct, but 'no doubt closely 
related to the Abhidhamma literature of other Vibhajjavadin schools'. 2 
This is true, but slightly obscures the situation. Frauwallner has shown 
decisively that the Pali Abhidhamma Vibhahga is very closely related to 
the Sarvastivadin Dharmaskandha. Both of these are also connected with 
the Dharmaguptaka's Sariputrabhidharma, but it seems, somewhat more 
distantly, in form, if not doctrine. So yes, the Vibhajjavadins probably 
had closely related Abhidhammas, but so did the Sarvastivadins (with the 
exception of thejhanaprasthana). 



Cousins, 'On the Vibhajjavadins', 132. 
Cousins, 'On the Vibhajjavadins', 166. 
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Similarly, Cousins argues that the epigraphic evidence supports the 
idea that the Vibhajjavadins were the main missionary schools. But of 
course the Sarvastivadins are well attested in the Northwest, and the lack 
of inscriptions to the south merely confirms the mission account that the 
Sarvastivadin patriarch Majjhantika went to Kasmir. 

Classic and influential contexts for the view that vibhajjavada is specifi- 
cally meant to contrast with sarvastivada include Vasubandhu's Abhidharma- 
kosa, 3 and part of the explanation for the sectarian list of Bhavya I. We 
should remember that this explanation is expanding on the basic list of 
schools in Bhavya I; but in that list vibhajjavada is a synonym of sarvastivada. 
Such inconsistency within a single section of a text should warn us against 
expecting consistency across the vast schools, lands, and times of ancient 
Buddhism. Here is a passage from Bhavya: 

'Those who say that all exists— the past, the future, and the present- 
are called "They who say that all exists" or Sarvastivadins. 

'Those who say that some things exist, (such as) past actions of 
which the result has not matured, and that some do not exist, (such 
as) those deeds of which the consequences have occurred and the 
things of the future; making categories (or divisions), they are called 
in consequence "They who speak of divisions" or Vibhajjavadins! 4 

This view is discussed in the Kathavatthu itself, where the opponent 
says that some of the past and future exists and some does not. 5 The 
commentary ascribes the heretical view to the Kassaplyas, who are one of 
the vibhajjavadin schools (although the Mahaviharavasins said they were 
descended from the Sarvastivadins). Vasumitra agrees in ascribing such a 
view to the Kasyapiyas. 6 In any case, the view in question is refuted by the 
Mahaviharavasins, in the book which was supposed by them to be written 
by Moggaliputtatissa at the very same Third Council we are considering. 



(T29, N°- 1558, p. 104, b22-27). 
ROCKHILL, 184. 
Kathavatthu, 151. 

° f^^lfel'l # (T49, W 2031, p. 17, a27-29). 
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It is unsurprising that the northern texts would have used the term 
vibhajjavddin in a way that was actually followed by a school in the North, 
rather than the remote Sinhalese. But there is no particular reason to 
think that these passages refer to a clearly defined school; such a view 
may well have been held by different groups or individuals. Rather, the 
northern sources use vibhajjavdda in the sense of a doctrine specifically 
opposed to the sarvastivada doctrine. The Mahaviharavasin sources never 
use the term in that way, nor do they hold the view that is ascribed to the 
vibhajjavadins in those contexts. 

This is not the only case where the northern sources attribute views 
to the vibhajjavadins that differ from the Mahaviharavasin perspective. 
The Vibhasa discusses the view that time is eternal, while conditioned 
dhammas are not eternal; conditioned dhammas migrate like fruits being 
taken out of one basket and placed in another. 7 This view is attributed 
to the Darstantikas and Vibhajjavadins, but is not a position held by the 
Mahaviharavasins . 

Of course, there may well be other contexts where the northern sources 
describe vibhajjavddin views that are in fact held by the Mahaviharavasins. 
But we must clearly differentiate between how the term vibhajjavddin is 
used in the different sources. 

We saw above that in describing the use of vibhajjavddin, the later Pali 
sources do speak of doctrines that are held by Sarvastivadins, but other 
schools may well have held such views as well, and the Sarvastivadins' 
main tenet is not mentioned. Such contexts are clearly aimed at other 
Buddhist schools in general and do not specifically define vibhajjavdda 
as an alternative to the Sarvastivadin theory of existence in the three 
times. In other words, there is no reason to think that in using the term 
vibhajjavddin, the Mahaviharavasins meant to distinguish themselves from 
the Sarvastivadins in particular. 

7.1 The early controversies 

This conclusion is reinforced by examining the doctrinal sources for 
the discussion of the Sarvastivada controversy. This is found in two early 



Frauwallner, Studies in Abhidharma Literature, 190ff. 
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canonical Abhidhamma works, the already mentioned Kathavatthu of the 
Mahaviharavasins, and the Vijnanakaya of the Sarvastivadin Devasarman. 

The Mahaviharavasins say the Kathavatthu was composed by Moggali- 
puttatissa at the Third Council. The work as a whole cannot have been 
composed at that time, for it is the outcome of a long period of elabora- 
tion, and discusses many views of schools that did not emerge until long 
after the time of Asoka. In addition, we have seen that the attribution of 
the work to Moggaliputtatissa at the Third Council is likely to be a late 
Mahavihara modification. 

Nevertheless, there is no reason why the core of the book should not 
have been started in Asoka's time, and indeed K.R. Norman has shown 
that particularly the early chapters have a fair number of Magadhin gram- 
matical forms, which are suggestive of an Asokan provenance. In addition, 
the place names mentioned in the text are consistent with such an early 
dating. 8 So it is possible that the main arguments on the important doc- 
trinal issues, which tend to be at the start of the book, were developed by 
Moggaliputtatissa and the work was elaborated later. 

Strong supporting evidence for this comes from the Vijnanakaya. This 
work starts off with extensive discussions, not of hundreds of points like 
the Kathavatthu, butjust two: the thesis that all exists, and the thesis of the 
'person'. The Sarvastivadins agreed with the Mahaviharavasins that there 
was no 'person' in the ultimate sense, so their refutations of the views of 
the Puggalavadins share much in common. But on the proposition that 
'all exists' they held opposing views. For the Mahaviharavasins this was 
the sixth view discussed, but the Sarvastivadins made it number one. 

The first chapter is titled 'Moggallana section.' 9 This is a debate with a 
monk who in the title is called S $Li$L (mu-gan-lian), and in the body of the 
text is called '?)" H @ i&. (sha-men mu-lian = Samaria Moggallana). Given the 
closeness of the two discussions of the 'person', and that Moggaliputtatissa 
is said by texts of both schools to have discussed this view, there seems 
little doubt that this is the same Elder. 10 



See Barua. 

a & i£ S. (T26, W 1539, p. 531, c29). 
' Cf. Cousins, 'The "Five Points" and the Origins of the Buddhist Schools', 58. 
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The Vijnanakaya discussion is simpler than the Kathavatthu. Each para- 
graph begins with Moggallana repeating his thesis: 'The past and future are 
not; the present and the unconditioned exist.' 11 The straightforwardness 
of this view agrees with the Kathavatthu and disagrees with the compro- 
mise position ascribed to the Vibhajjavadins by Bhavya and Vasubandhu 
(as discussed earlier). Moggallana, unfortunately, does not get much of 
a chance to defend his thesis, but is simply countered with a barrage of 
arguments based on Sutta quotes. The basic form of the argument is that 
in order to abandon, say, greed, one must directly 'see' it with the mind. 
But the seeing of the greed must be distinct from the greed itself. One 
therefore must be 'seeing' past occasions of greed. But one can only 'see' 
what really exists. Hence the past exists. 12 

Strangely, while every paragraph repeats this phrase, after eleven repe- 
titions there is a different thesis, with no explanation for the difference. 
The remaining eight paragraphs of this section return to the original the- 
sis, again with no explanation. The aberrant thesis is ^Mrff\'^ 13 which 
appears to be equivalent to the Pali: atthi andrammanarh cittarh (there is 
mind with no object). This rather cryptic phrase seems incongruous, as it 
appears to have nothing to do with the question of existence in the three 
periods of time. But in fact it clearly partakes in the basic abhidhamma 
debates: for example, the threes of the Dhammasarigani mdtikd include 
'dhammas with past object, dhammas with future object, dhammas with 
present object ...'. 

Related issues are discussed in several places in the Kathavatthu, but 
the most relevant is the heretical assertion that: atitdrammanarh cittarh 
andrammananti (mind with past object is without object). 14 While on the 
face of it self contradictory, this addresses a crucial problem: if the past and 
the future do not exist, what are we aware of when recollecting the past 
or predicting the future? Given that the non-Sarvastivadin schools denied 
the existence of the past and future, they must come up with another 
account of this. Thus this assertion, given that it appears in the middle of 



11 igi-^^jfe - 3L^^4^(T26,N S 1539, p. 532, a4-5). I have punctuated to clarify the 
syntax. The Pali is perhaps: atltanagatarh natthi; paccuppannasankhatarh atthi. 

12 For an excellent discussion of this argument, see Bastow. 

13 T26, N s 1539, p. 535, a8. Bastow does not notice this variation. 

14 Kathavatthu 410. 
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a debate on the three periods of time, addresses the question of what the 
object of consciousness is when we think of the past and the future. 

The view in question is ascribed by the commentary to the Uttara- 
pathakas, an obscure group known to no other text: it seems to be used as 
a generic term for the northern schools (literally 'Norwegians'!), although 
here it must exclude the Sarvastivadins. It may well include the Kasyapiyas 
and the Dharmaguptakas, who are well attested in the Northwest. The view 
of the vibhaj/avadins/Kasyapiyas that part of the past exists would seem to 
be related. Remember that, if the account of the missions is to be trusted, 
all these schools may claim Moggaliputtatissa as a founding teacher. 

The Vijhanakaya and the Kathavatthu are ascribing two opposing views 
to Moggaliputtatissa. Given that the Kathavatthu is vastly more developed 
than the Vijhanakaya— this is the 86 view it discusses— and given that 
only the Vijnanakaya directly attributes this view to Moggaliputtatissa 
(in the Pali this attribution comes in the commentaries), we might be in- 
clined to trust the Vijhanakaya here. On the other hand, the Sarvastivadins 
may have succumbed to the temptation to denigrate their opponents by 
ascribing to them inconsistent views, attributing to the founder of the 
school views that were later held by the 'Uttarapathakas', in which case the 
Kathavatthu might be more reliable. Other possibilities remain: perhaps 
Moggaliputtatissa argued for both views on different occasions; or perhaps 
he held neither. In any case, the two texts agree that Moggaliputtatissa 
was involved in these discussions, and the difference is in the details of 
how to work out a successful psychology based on the anti-Sarvastivada 
views, rather than the basic position. 

But the most important point for our current purpose is that neither the 
Vijhanakaya nor the Kathavatthu with its commentary use the term vibha- 
jjavadin in discussion of this issue. For these texts, the term vibhajjavada 
has nothing to do with the debate on the three periods of time. 



7.2 What schism? 

While it is clear that there was debate and disagreement on this issue, 
it is not at all clear that this had reached a sectarian split at this time. 
The Kathavatthu throughout discusses doctrines only and refrains from 
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referring to specific individuals or schools. Only the commentary identifies 
various views with particular schools. Reading the Kathavatthu itself, we 
couldn't say whether the discussions were between different schools or 
merely an ongoing debate among one community. Of course, the lack 
of reference to specifics of place and time is characteristic of the Pali 
Abhidhamma, and perhaps we should not read anything into it. 

But a similar process is at work in the Vijhanakaya. The first debate, on 
'all exists', is directed against an individual, Moggallana. The second debate, 
on the 'person', is directed against a school, the Puggalavada. 15 Again, 
reading straight off the surface of the text, the debate with Moggallana 
was a discussion with an individual, while the second topic was a debate 
between schools. This would be entirely in concordance with a situation 
where the Puggalavada schism had already become manifest, so that the 
followers of that thesis were regarded as a distinct branch of Buddhism, 
while the Sarvastivada schism was still taking shape, still a debate among 
people who felt they belonged to the same school. 



15 ###" Wik (T26, N e 1539, p. 537, b2). 



Chapter 8 

DHARMAGUPTA: THE GREEK 
MISSIONS 



.f\S Recorded in the Sri Lankan chronicles, one of the missions 
traveled to Aparantaka in the west of India (Gujarat). This was led by a 
monk called Yonaka Dhammarakkhita, a most intriguing individual. 

While most of the monks mentioned in the Pali sources for the Third 
Council come to us with only a name and a few details of their missions, 
Yonaka Dhammarakkhita is singled out for special honor as the teacher 
of Asoka's brother Tissa. It seems that Tissa's mind was already inclining 
towards the Dhamma. While roaming in the forest he saw the Elder seated 
in meditation, being fanned by a magnificent bull elephant with the branch 
of a sala tree. A longing to join the Sangha arose in him, and perceiving 
this, Dhammarakkhita rose into the air and descended at the lotus lake in 
the Asokarama monastery in Pataliputta. He bathed, all the while leaving 
his robes hanging in mid air. Seeing this, Tissa was so inspired he asked to 
join the Sangha immediately, taking Dhammarakkhita as his preceptor. 1 

When the missions were sent out, Dhammarakkhita went to Aparantaka, 
where he taught the discourse on the Great Mass of Fire and made 37 000 
converts, with 1000 men and 6000 women ordaining. 

Yonaka is related to 'Ionia'. It is used in Indie languages for any Westerner, 
especially the Greeks. Alexander the Great had led his Greek army into 



Pali Vinaya 1.55. 
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Northwest India shortly before Asoka. He built several cities called 'Alexan- 
dria', one of which was apparently Yonaka Dhammarakkhita's home town. 
Although he is said to have gone to Aparantaka, in the west of India, this 
is a general term and elsewhere it is clear that Dhammarakkhita stayed in 
Greek areas. 2 

The second part of his name is just as interesting. The words rakkhita 
and gupta have exactly the same meaning: 'guarded'. Thus some schol- 
ars (Frauwallner, Przyluski), noting that that the names Dhammarakkhita 
and Dharmagupta could easily be interchanged, have seen a connection be- 
tween this 'Dhammarakkhita' and the 'Dharmaguptaka' school: the Dharma- 
guptakas were a branch of the Vibhajjavada that developed in the wake of 
Yonaka Dhammarakkhita's mission in the West. 3 To verify this theory we 
must investigate the exact forms of his name a little closer. 

Here are the names mentioned in the Pali missions account, 4 together 
with the names as recorded in the Sudassanavinayavibhasa. Fortunately 
the names are phonetically recorded in the Chinese translation and the 
reconstruction presents no serious difficulties. 



Thupavarhsa 20: Yonakaratthe alasanda nagarato yonaka dhammarakkhitatthero tirhsa 
bhikkhu sahassani (' ... from the city of Alexandria in the Yonaka country, Yonaka Dham- 
marakkhita and 30 000 monks [came] ...'.) This refers to his visit to the opening of the 
Great Stupa in Sri Lanka. 

The commentaries treat the two words together, e.g. Dhammapada Atthakatha 257: 
Dhammassa guttoti so dhammagutto dhammarakkhito. 

The Pali sources are fairly consistent in naming this monk, but there are occasional 
exceptions. In the story we have just told of Dhammarakkhita converting the king's 
brother, the monk is referred to as 'Yonakamahadhammarakkhita'. But the Chinese here 
just has Dharmagupta (# M% T24, N a 1462, p. 682, cl4). Similarly, at Mahavamsa 29.39 
we find Yonamahadhammarakkhita. But is is worth noticing that monk's names are 
subject to confusing modifications. The prefix 'Maha' is added or not, as we have seen 
in the case of Yonaka [Maha] Dhammarakkhita. There are so many names beginning 
with 'Dhamma-' that it is normal in modern times to drop the Dhamma and just use the 
second element; thus Dhammarakkhita becomes 'Rakkhita'. It is also common to name 
a monk by his country of origin, but again this may be applied quite inconsistently. So, 
without trying to sort out anything definitive, I wonder whether some of these monks 
might have been the same person, known by slightly different titles in different lands. 
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Table 8.1: Monks Named in the Asokan Missions 



Country 


Pali sources 


Sudassanavinayavibhasa 1 


Kasmlr-Gandhara 


Majjhantika 


%- W vk. (Majjhantika) 


Mahimsaka- 
mandala 


Mahadeva 


yf o; T#* (Mahadeva) 


Vanavasa 


Rakkhita 


%)-k$ (Rakkhita) 


Aparantaka 


Yonaka Dhammarakkhita 


# &ti& (Dharmagupta) 


Maharattha 


Mahadhammarakkhita 


% *f i M (Mahadharmagupta) 


Yonakaloka 


Maharakkhita 


># *%Vi$if> (Maharakkhita) 




Majjhima 


%. -frl^- (Majjhima) 




Kassapagotta 


$zM (Kassapa) 


Himavata 


Alakadeva 


ikii- (Deva) 




Dundubhissara 


iktL^M (Dundubhissara) 




Sahadeva 


$LH- ('another' Deva) 


Suvannabhumi 


Sonaka 


^S*PJte (Sonaka) 


Uttara 


It $ U (Uttara) 




Mahinda 


%■ "6P6 (Mahinda) 




Itthiya 


&& (Itthiya) 2 


Tambapannidlpa 


Uttiya 


##■$. (Uttiya) 




Sambala 


££& (Sambala) 




Bhaddasala 


■&P£(Bhadda) 



1 T24, N 2 1462, p. 684, cl7-p. 685, a4. Hemavata teachers at T24, N e 1462, p. 686, a5-9. 

2 Not found in the first section, but below at T24, N e 1462, p. 684, b26. 

Whereas the Pali has four different 'Rakkhitas', the Chinese version 
has two 'Rakkhitas' and two 'Dharmaguptas'. Sanghabhadra, the Chinese 
translator, was obviously capable of phonetically differentiating rakkhita 
from gupta, and we can only conclude that his manuscript contained these 
forms. 5 On other grounds, we are justified in regarding the Chinese version 



This point is unfortunately obscured in Bapat's translation, where he renders j? M:% 
(tan-wu-de) as if it harked back to an original dhamma[rakkhi]ta (e.g. Bap at, 36). But 
if &% is the standard rendering of Dharmagupta, used dozens of times in this sense. 
Since we know that Sanghabhadra was quite capable of phonetically representing 
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of this text as being historically more reliable than the Pali, 6 so we conclude 
that Dharmagupta was the original form. So according to this account, 
two of the missionaries, 7 including the monk known in Pali as Yonaka 
Dhammarakkhita, were called Dharmagupta. 

This finding from the Chinese adds considerable plausibility to the sug- 
gestion that Yonaka Dhammarakkhita was the founder of the Dharma- 
guptakas. Another finding not available to Przyluski and Frauwallner is 
the recent confirmation of extensive Dharmaguptaka presence in Greek- 
influenced Gandhara. 8 This adds further strong support to the notion that 
the Dharmaguptakas were centered in the very same region that we find 
Yonaka Dhammarakkhita. 

When we see an ancient account, with confirmed historical validity, say- 
ing that a monk called Dharmagupta lived in the Northwest; and a couple 
of centuries later there is substantial evidence of the strong presence of 
a school called Dharmaguptaka in the same region; and the records of 
that school confirm that they were named after their founding teacher; it 
would seem overly skeptical, if not actively perverse, to deny that these 
sources, disparate though they are, are speaking of the same person. 

We might speculate why the Samantapasadika appears to have replaced 
Dhammagutta 9 with Dhammarakkhita, while the earlier form is still found 

rakkhita by $J ?k $ (Je-qi-duo), why would he use such a misleading combination of 
renderings within the same context? Bapat's interpretation entails that Sanghabhadra's 
renderings were arbitrarily inconsistent. Even for the identical Indie phonetic ending -ta, 
Sanghabhadra used two quite different characters: #- (de) and l> (duo). This only makes 
sense if # M% renders Dharmagupta, since in this case the rendering is common usage, 
even if it is not internally consistent in this passage. I therefore think that it is virtually 
certain that Sanghabhadra's text read Dharmagupta (or equivalent) and Bapat's render- 
ing as Dhammarakkhita stems from his assumption that the Sudassanavinayavibhasa is 
a translation of the Samantapasadika; despite noting the very many differences between 
the two texts, he still tends to read the Pali text back into the Chinese. 

6 For example, in each mission account, a number is given recording the conversions and 
ordinations made. (Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism, 296) In the two accounts, in 12 
cases the numbers agree. In the remaining cases the differences are, mentioning the Pali 
first: 100 000/1000; 37 000/7000; 37 000/30 000; 13 000/3000; 170 000 (or 137 000)/73 000; 
10 000/1000. Thus whenever they differ, the Pali is larger than the Chinese, and this 
difference is always by a suspiciously artificial amount. 

7 Unless the names are confused and they are to be counted as one. 

8 Salomon. 

9 The Pali form of Dharmagupta. 
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in the Sudassanavinayavibhasa. I suggest that Buddhaghosa removed the 
references to the Dharmaguptakas when he edited his new Vinaya com- 
mentary, the Samantapasadika. In this he may have been influenced by the 
Dipavamsa, which evidently post-dates the Sudassanavinayavibhasa. 10 The 
Dipavamsa appears to have been the first text to have fused the account 
of the schisms with the account of the missions. Having issued a blan- 
ket condemnation of the Dhammaguttas, 11 it would suit the Dipavamsa's 
polemical purpose to hide the implied connection between this school and 
the missions. 

We might also wonder why the Sudassanavinayavibhasa doesn't de- 
scribe Dhammarakkhita/Dharmagupta as 'Greek' (yonaka). Perhaps mod- 
ern usage might be relevant here. It is still the custom in Sri Lanka for 
foreign monks to be called by their country of origin, as for example 'Aus- 
tralian Sujata'. But there is, of course, no point in calling the local monks 
'Sri Lankan Sujata'. So the use of the epithet yonaka must derive from a 
situation where Greek monks were considered foreign, as would have been 
the case in central India or Sri Lanka. But in a Greek region this would not 
be used. Perhaps, then, this passage from the Sudassanavinayavibhasa 
is an insider's perspective, stemming from a tradition which regarded 
Dhammarakkhita/Dharmagupta as a local, that is, in the Northwest. 

This would imply that the Sudassanavinayavibhasa has a close connec- 
tion with the Dharmaguptaka school. And indeed, Bapat lists many Dharma- 
guptaka features in the Sudassanavinayavibhasa that were discovered by 
Hirakawa. For example the text mentions 24 sekhiya rules dealing with 
the stupa, an outstanding feature of the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya. 12 Where 
was this Dharmaguptaka flavor mixed into the text? Bapat sees this as 
stemming from the Dharmaguptaka influence in China when the text was 
translated. This interpretation is problematic, as it would imply that the 
translator made wholesale revisions to his text to accord with his sec- 
tarian viewpoint, whereas to my knowledge the Chinese translators did 
not, as a rule, make such extensive changes. The need for this interpreta- 



' Both quote verses from the Dipavamsa, but while the Samantapasadika names the 
Dipavamsa, the Sudassanavinayavibhasa says the verses were spoken by the ancients: 
^it^-%% "t (T24, N 2 1462, p. 687, c3, C17-18). 
Dipavamsa 4.86. 
Bapat 1-liii; see Guruge, 96. 
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tion stems from Bapat's assumption that the text is a translation of the 
Samantapasadika. If we accept Guruge's argument that this text is not a 
translation of the Samantapasadika, but stems from an earlier Sinhalese 
commentary, or from a commentary used by the Abhayagiri fraternity, 
then it would seem more likely that the Dharmaguptaka influences were 
present in the original text. 

Only the Mahaviharavasins and the Dharmaguptakas claim that the 
Brahmajala was the first Sutta recited at the First Council. 13 1 believe they 
placed this Sutta in this position as a mythic prototype for the Third Coun- 
cil, where the heretics who expound the 62 views of the Brahmajala are 
expelled by Asoka under Moggaliputtatissa's guidance. The fact that the 
Dharmaguptakas gave pride of place to the Brahamajala Sutta suggests 
they had a similar tradition regarding the Third Council. 

We know these affinities are there, but much more detailed work is 
required to ascertain exactly how or why they are there. But the conclusion 
seems inescapable that the Dharmaguptakas had a Vinaya commentary 
that included a version of the Third Council and the missions, events that 
are otherwise only known from the Mahaviharavasins. 

8.1 Dharmaguptaka &'Moggallana' 

The Mahaviharavasin tradition, together with the archaeological find- 
ings, support a connection between Dhammagutta (=Yonaka Dhamma- 
rakkhita) and Moggaliputtatissa, the leading Elder of the missions. A closer 
look reveals several sources linking the Dharmaguptakas and a certain 
'Moggallana'. The first of these is Vasumitra. 

In this third century from the Sarvastivadins arose another school 
called Mahlsasaka. In this third century from the Mahlsasaka arose 
another school called Dharmaguptaka. This school declared that Mog- 
gallana was their main teacher. In this third century from the Sarvas- 
tivada arose another school called the Suvarsaka, also called Kasyaplya. 14 



13 T22, N e 1428, p. 968, bl5-16. The Dharmaguptaka version of the Brahmajala is very close 
indeed to the Pali, with only trifling variation in the sequence and wording of the 62 
heretical views. For a detailed study, see Cheng. 
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Bhavya 15 and the San-Lun-Xian-Yi, 16 on the other hand, say that the 
Dharmaguptakas were so named after their founding teacher. This is natu- 
ral, since the memory of Moggalliputtatissa evidently faded with time. 

The Sariputrapariprccha, in its similar account of school derivation, also 
connects the formation of the Dharmaguptakas with a Moggallana. The 
text, which also sets itself in the third century an, reads thus: 

'The Sarvastivadins then gave rise to the Mahlsasakas. @ tt,f'fi4ll* 
(mu-qian-luo you-po-ti-she) started the Dharmaguptakas...'. 17 

Although the passage is part of the discussion of the Sarvastivada group 
of schools, the text, unlike Vasumitra, does not literally connect the Dhar- 
maguptakas with either the Sarvastivadins or the Mahisasakas, but with 
S tt $£'^-lf-$L'#\ The first part of this name is 'Moggalla-' or similar. The 
second part, "ft^H.^, usually renders upadesa, in which case it would 
refer to a treatise by Moggallana; remember that Moggaliputtatissa is fa- 
mous for compiling the Kathavatthu treatise. But I think it is more likely to 
stand for upatissa, which reminds us of the final part of Moggaliputtatissa's 
name. It is possible it refers to the early disciple Moggallana together with 
his friend Sariputta, whose personal name was Upatissa. But the Indie 
idiom, so far as I know, invariably pairs these two by their family names 
as 'Sariputta and Moggallana' or by their personal names as 'Upatissa and 
Kolita', without mixing the personal and family names. 18 

— ixi[4p ° SL^—4^. o Z4-0M ° i*)v£ifc;fc#-?"*P(T49,NP2033,p. 20,bl4-18).This 
is Paramartha's translation. Xuan-zang's translation agrees, saying that the Dharma- 
guptakas followed the teacher Moggallana £] ^■ftS^&ft,^ (T49, W 2031, p. 15, 
bl6-17; here Moggallana is translated as Ifc&iK, cai-shu-shi. This rendering derives 
from a story claiming that Moggallana's family name (&) stems from an ancestor who 
used to pick up (#■) beans (&, Pali mugga). Kumarajiva's translation says that: 'The 
Mahisasaka gave rise to another school called Dharmagupta, who followed their main 
teacher Moggallana' (fi fr*P t \t±-^^ ° *F ± iKi^Z # &-?& (T49, N°- 2032, p. 18, 
bl-2). According to Li Ch'ung An there has been a carving mistake here, with El 4k it in 
place of B it it. See http://ccbs.ntu.edu.tw/FULLTEXT/JR-BJ001/03_02.htm#n36.) 

15 ROCKHILL, 184. 

16 T45,N 2 1852, p. 9, C13-15. 

(T24, N 2 1465, p. 900, C2-4). 
18 E.g. Pali Vinaya 1.42: Addasd kho bhagavd sdriputtamoggalldne duratova dgacchante, disvdna 
bhikkhu dmantesi—'ete, bhikkhave, dve sahdyakd dgacchanti, kolito upatisso ca. etarh me sd- 
vakayugam bhavissati aggarh bhaddayugan'ti. 
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Now the question is, do these passages refer to the Buddha's disciple 
Mahamoggallana or to the Moggaliputtatissa of the Third Council? The 
traditional view, recently restated by Yin Shun, 19 is that these passages 
refer to Mahamoggallana. This is understandable as Moggaliputtatissa is 
virtually unknown in the northern sources, so a reference to 'Moggallana' 
would naturally be attributed to the great disciple. 

The forms of the names do not decide the matter. We do not see the pre- 
fix i mahd-\ which would definitely identify the great disciple; neither is the 
absence of a confirmed parallel to the second part of Moggaliputtatissa' s 
name is not decisive, for the Vijnanakaya is definitely not referring to 
Mahamoggallana and is very likely referring to Moggaliputtatissa, but it 
just uses the name Moggallana. 

We cannot decide this question with certainty. Nevertheless, I would 
like to advance some considerations that, in my view, make it probable 
that the references in Vasumitra and the Sariputrapariprccha refer to the 
Third Council Elder. 

Both our sources set themselves in the third century after the Buddha. 
The mention of Moggallana occurs in the course of this presentation, with 
no hint that they are skipping back to an earlier time. It is more natural to 
read the passages as if they are referring to contemporary events. 

The name in the Sariputrapariprccha is, as argued above, more likely to 
be a variant reading of Moggaliputtatissa than Moggallana-Upatissa. 

There would seem to be no cogent reason for the Dharmaguptakas to 
claim Mahamoggallana as their forebear. Normally we would expect a 
school to claim a forebear with whom they had some special connection: 
for example, the Sautrantikas honor Ananda, the teacher of the Suttas. 
Mahamoggallana is the chief in psychic powers, but I know of no hint 
that this was specially emphasized by the Dharmaguptakas. On the other 
hand, the Sri Lankan sources show a straightforward relation between 
Moggaliputtatissa and Dhammarakkhita (= Dharmagupta). 

The accounts of Vasumitra and the Sariputrapariprccha are closely re- 
lated, and both refer to Moggallana: why then does the Sariputrapariprc- 
cha introduce 'Upatissa'? This is perfectly understandable if we think of 
the name as just a variant of Moggaliputtatissa. 



http://www.budd.cn/news/budren/news_budren_20030430_9.html. 
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In Vasumitra's account, the Dharmaguptakas claim 'Moggallana' as their 
teacher, and it is understandable for a school to look back to one of the 
historical masters as their inspiration. But the Sariputrapariprccha says 
that Moggalla (-puttatissa or -upatissa or -upadesa) 'started' (^£) the Dhar- 
maguptaka. It is anachronistic to speak of Mahamoggallana as the 'creator' 
of a particular school. On the other hand, it would be natural for the Dhar- 
maguptakas to regard Moggaliputtatissa as their founding teacher. 

As we have seen, there is reason to believe that the Dharmaguptakas 
had a tradition of the missions and the Third Council comparable to that 
of the Mahavihara, which emphasized the role of Moggaliputtatissa as the 
leader of the missionary movement. Textual support for this is found in 
the Sudassanavinayavibhasa. As we have seen, the account of the missions 
found in this text acknowledges Moggaliputtatissa's role as the instigator 
of the mission of 'Dharmagupta'. If a Dharmaguptaka connection for this 
text is established, it would also explain the prominent role that 'Yonaka 
Dhammarakkhita' (= Dharmagupta) plays in the narrative. 

The 'Moggallana' of the Vijhanakaya is said to hold the view that there 
is consciousness without object. It is possible that this is a Dharmagup- 
taka view, for Buddhaghosa ascribes this and related views to the Uttara- 
pathakas, 20 and the Dharmaguptakas are likely to have been included 
among the Uttarapathakas. Bhavya and Vasubandhu attribute to the Vib- 
hajjavadins (including Dharmaguptakas) the closely related doctrine that 
past acts that have yielded their fruit do not exist, while past acts that 
have already yielded their fruit still exist. Buddhaghosa and Vasumitra 
ascribe this view to the Kasyapiyas, but Vasumitra says that in most doc- 
trines the Kasyapiyas are similar to the Dharmaguptakas. 21 More research 
would need to be done to see if the Dharmaguptakas actually held the view 
ascribed to Moggallana in the Vijhanakaya. 

I therefore think we have good reason to accept the thesis that the 
Moggallana referred to in connection with the Dharmaguptaka is in fact 
the vibhajjavadin Elder Moggaliputtatissa rather than the great disciple 
Mahamoggallana. This would simply make a more straightforward and 
reasonable explanation. 



Kathavatthu 9.3, 9.4, 9.5, 9.6. 

f£A $ I s ) i£#MNA (T49, N« 2031, p. 17, b2). 
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8.2 Dhammarakkhita: some other stories 

The Sri Lankan chronicles record that Yonaka Dhammarakkhita and 
many of his followers travelled to Sri Lanka for the inaugural blessing 
ceremony for the Great Stupa. 22 This is not the treatment we would expect 
for a schismatic, but for a respected Elder of the tradition. 

The Abhidhamma commentaries still depict Dhammarakkhita, far off 
though he is, as a revered Teacher. Here is the paraphrase from the Dictio- 
nary of Pali Proper Names: 

Punabbasukutumbikaputta Tissa Thera: He was of Ceylon, and 
crossed over to India, where he studied under Yonaka Dhammarakkhita. 
On his way home by sea he felt doubtful of one word, and returned all 
the way, one hundred leagues, to consult his teacher. On the way from 
the port he mentioned the word to a householder, who was so pleased 
with him that he gave him a blanket and one hundred thousand. This 
blanket Tissa gave to his teacher, but the latter cut it up and used it 
as a spread, as an example to others (not to desire luxuries). Tissa 
had his doubts set at rest and returned to Jambukola. There, at the 
Vallkavama, as he was sweeping the courtyard of the cetiya, other 
monks asked him questions in order to vex him. But he was able to 
answer all these, having attained the patisambhidd. VibhA. 389. 

The connection between Dhammarakkhita and Abhidhamma is also 
hinted at in a quasi-Abhidhamma post-canonical text, the Milindapanha. 
This text, which exists in several versions, famously records (or reinvents) 
a dialogue between the Greek king Milinda (Menander) and the Buddhist 
monk Nagasena. The Pali version introduces a certain Dhammarakkhita in 
a key role. Nagasena, after his initial training, walked 'a long way' to the 
east to the Asokarama in Pataliputta in order to receive teachings from 
'Dhammarakkhita'. This episode is not in the Chinese translation of the 
Sarvastivada version. It is generally agreed that the Pali version has been 
subject to elaboration, some blatantly unhistorical. 23 One of the purposes 
of this modification is to reconnect the action of the text with the Buddhist 
heartland in the East. Thus the text mentions five rivers: in the Chinese, 



1 Thupavamsa 20. The event is earlier recorded in Mahavamsa 29.39: Yonanagaralasandaso, 
yonamahddhammarakkhito; thero tirhsa sahassdni bhikkhu dddya dgamd. 

' Such as the mention of Milinda visiting the six heretical teachers who lived in the time 
of the Buddha. 
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four of these are from the Northwest of India, but in the Pali, all are in the 
eastern districts. 24 Since the Milindapahha is set in the Northwest, it seems 
likely that the Pali editors wanted to bring the action back further east, 
to lands they were more familiar with, and which had a long association 
with the Buddhist heartland. 

It is no coincidence that this return is to Asoka's monastery', the center 
of the action in the Third Council story, and that it is here, with Dham- 
marakkhita as teacher, that Nagasena becomes an arahant. It appears that 
the Pali, while celebrating the spread of the Dhamma to foreign lands, still 
holds the old places dear, and brings its hero back into the heartland for 
the crucial event of his enlightenment. Thus the insertion of the Dham- 
marakkhita episode is probably also to make the connection with the 
'Greek Dhammarakkhita'— who better to teach the teacher of the Greeks, 
Nagasena? It is unlikely that the same 'Dhammarakkhita' was alive in the 
time of both Asoka and Milinda, it might just be possible. 25 But given the 
lack of concern for historicity displayed by the Pali editors, this does not 
affect the identification of the two Dhammarakkhitas. 

Thus 'Dhammarakkhita' remained a revered elder for the Mahavihara- 
vasins for a long time, fondly remembered by them as a distant brother 
successfully bringing the Dhamma to the Greek areas. This accords with 
the existing manuscript and epigraphical references to the Dharmagup- 
takas, which are concentrated in Gandhara, long under Greek rule. 

8.3 Dharmaguptaka texts & doctrines 

Examination of the texts and ideas of the Dharmaguptakas confirms 
their close relation with the Mahaviharavasins. First we shall see how they 
are depicted in the Mahaviharavasin sources. 

The Mahaviharavasin Kathavatthu lists hundreds of points of contention 
between various schools. The schools, however, are not named in the text, 
and to find out who held these views— or at least, who the Mahavihara- 
vasins believed held these views— we must turn to the commentary. In its 
introduction, the commentary classes the 'Dhammaguttikas' a branch of 



http://www.saigon.com/~anson/ebud/milinda/ml-01.htm. 
See McEvilley, 378. 
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the Mahisasakas, and hence they are reckoned among the 17 'schismatic' 
or 'heretical' schools. But this is merely a sweeping sectarian dismissal of 
all different schools. In the body of the commentary there is no mention of 
the Dharmaguptakas. Thus the Mahaviharavasins knew of the Dharmagup- 
takas, but they knew of no dissentient views held by them. 
Vasumitra records the main Dharmaguptaka doctrines: 26 



The Buddha, while living, is included in the Sangha. 

Gifts offered to the Buddha are more meritorious than those offered 

to the Sangha. 

Gifts made to a stupa are meritorious. 

The liberation of the Buddhas and the two vehicles (savaka and pacceka- 

buddha) is the same, though the path differs. 27 

Non-Buddhists cannot gain the five special knowledges (abhinna). 

The body of an arahant is without asavas. 



The first four of these would be acceptable to Mahaviharavasins; the 
fifth would not; the last, while being too obscure to actually make much 
sense to anyone except an abhidhammika, would conflict with the Mahavi- 
haravasin interpretation, which holds that the body of an arahant can 
become the object of defilements for others; but perhaps it was intended 
rather as a correction to the first of the Mahasahghika's '5 points'. 

In addition to these views, Vasubandhu 28 says that the Dharmaguptakas 
held, in agreement with the Mahaviharavasins and against the Sarvas- 
tivadins, that realization of the truths happens all at once (ekdbhisamaya). 

It will take us too far afield to examine in detail the actual texts of the 
Dharmaguptaka, but a quick survey is enough to confirm their closeness 
with the Mahaviharavasin. 

Regarding the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya, Pachow in his survey of the 
patimokkhas states: 'the Dharmaguptaka follows very closely the Pali text 
in most cases, not merely in numbering the series but also in contents, 



' See Dutt, Buddhist Sects in India, 172. 

(This is mentioned in Xuan-zang's translation only. %^^-%.f$:MJ§- — ° Jb 3t ill -H (T49 , 

N°- 2031, p. 17, a25). 
' Abhidharmakosa vi. 27. 
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except the [sekhiya] section, in which it adds 26 prohibitory rules regarding 
the Stupa.' 29 

Regarding the Sutta literature, McQueen studied the versions of the Sa- 
mahhaphala Sutta, and concluded that of all of them, the Mahaviharavasin 
and Dharmaguptaka were the closest and stood nearest the ancient tradi- 
tion. He also says that this closeness holds good for the Mahaviharavasin 
Digha Nikaya in general when compared with the Dharmaguptaka Dirgha 
Agama: 'These collections are generally quite close; major disagreements 
are rare. Where discrepancies do occur the [Dharmaguptaka] Dirgha is 
more often wrong (late), showing corruption and expansion of the text.' 30 

Finally, Frauwallner in his discussion of the sole surviving Dharmagup- 
taka Abhidharma work, the Sariputrabhidharma, shows its deep connec- 
tions with Mahaviharavasin Abhidhamma books including the Dhammasan- 
gani, Vibhahga, Dhatukatha, and Patthana. He sums up by saying 'While 
mainly based on old transmitted material, even this is organized in a differ- 
ent way as compared with the other schools we have discussed [Mahavi- 
haravasin and Sarvastivada]. It contains little in the way of innovation 
or doctrinal evolution.' 31 Thus, while there are several divergences in the 
field of Abhidhamma, there is clearly a common source. There is no rea- 
son why extant differences should not have emerged in the long period 
of Abhidhamma development that took place after the separation of the 
schools. 

The recent manuscript finds from Gandhara give us a new source of 
Dharmaguptaka texts, and a new insight into how they developed. The 
existing texts, which are in a very bad state of decay, date from shortly 
after the Common Era, that is, the beginning of the middle period of In- 
dian Buddhism. They lack the textual uniformity we have come to expect 
from the Pali, and thus Salomon suggests they stem from a time when the 
canon was not yet fully formed. Alternatively, it could be the case that 
the Dharmaguptakas did not place as much premium as the Mahavihara- 
vasins on textual precision. The Dipavarhsa ascribes the root schism to 



Pachow, 39. For a challenge to the usual interpretation that Dharmaguptakas had a 

special affinity for stupa worship, see: 

http://sectsandsectarianism.santipada.org/dharmaguptakasandthestupa. 

McQueen, 190. 

Frauwallner, Studies in Abhidharma Literature, 116. 
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bad textuality, and the prominence of the patisambhidas in their root trea- 
tise the Patisambhidamagga confirms the centrality of textual analysis 
for this school. Indeed, the Mahaviharavasins, so far as we know, are the 
only school to produce a complete set of commentaries on the canonical 
texts. Perhaps we should regard them as the textual exegesis school par 
excellence. 

The Gandhari texts of the Dharmaguptakas have only been partially 
studied. Clearly they represent a different textual tradition to that pre- 
served in Pali or the Chinese Agama literature, with the obvious exception 
that they agree closely with the existing Chinese Dharmaguptaka texts, in 
so far as comparisons have been made. But there are no doctrinal differ- 
ences apparent. The only really new element is the introduction of several 
avadana-type stories relating to local celebrities. Thus the Dharmaguptakas 
adapted their literature to their local culture, without however changing 
the doctrine. 

So it seems that the split between the Mahaviharavasins and the Dhar- 
maguptakas was due to neither Dhamma nor Vinaya, but mere geography. 
The Dharmaguptakas were a Northwestern branch of the Vibhajjavada, and 
the Mahaviharavasins or Theravadins were the southern branch. While 
the Mahaviharavasins in a belligerent mood issued a purely formal denun- 
ciation of the Dharmaguptakas, the texts, doctrines, and history instead 
reveal a close affinity. 



Chapter 9 

THE MOLASARVASTIVADINS 
OF MATHURA 



1 HERE are two main reasons why the Mulasarvastivada school is 
important. The first reason is that it has left a large literary heritage, which 
is growing since many of the Sanskrit fragments discovered recently may 
possibly be from this school. The second reason is that the Tibetan Sangha 
owes its Vinaya lineage to this school. 1 It is important, then, to understand 
the place of the Mulasarvastivadins in Buddhist history. 

Unfortunately, this is far from clear. The name Mulasarvastivada is not 
found in any early inscriptions, and cannot be definitely attested until the 
later period of Indian Buddhism. Their Vinaya is extensive, and most mod- 
ern scholars have tended to see it as late. In its current form it should be as- 
signed to the 'middle period' of Indian Buddhism— between 500-1000 years 
an— and the vagueness of this ascription tells us how little we know. Nev- 
ertheless, some scholars have claimed that it shows signs of early features 
in some respects. This should not surprise us, as the whole has evidently 
been amassed over a vast period of time, and must incorporate material 
from greatly different eras. If we are to ascribe the earliest features, such 
as the patimokkha, to the Buddha himself, and the latest additions to, say, 
500 ce, we are talking of a 1000 year period of composition! 



Certain Japanese monastics also follow this Vinaya. See Clarke, 'Miscellaneous Musings 
on Mulasarvastivada Monks.' 
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The uncertainty around this school has fuelled a number of hypotheses. 
Frauwallner's theory is that the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya was the disci- 
plinary code of an early Buddhist community based in Mathura, which 
was quite independent as a monastic community from the Sarvastivadins 
of Kasmir (although of course this does not mean that they were differ- 
ent in terms of doctrine). Lamotte, against Frauwallner, asserts that the 
Mulasarvastivada Vinaya was a late Kasmir compilation made to complete 
the Sarvastivadin Vinaya. 2 Warder suggests that the Mulasarvastivadins 
were a later development of the Sarvastivada, whose main innovations 
were literary, the compilation of the large Vinaya and the Saddharmasmrty- 
upasthana Sutra, 3 which kept the early doctrines but brought the style up 
to date with contemporary literary tastes. 4 Enomoto pulls the rug out from 
all these theories by asserting that Sarvastivadin and Mulasarvastivadin 
are really the same. Meanwhile, Willemen, Dessein, and Cox have devel- 
oped the theory that the Sautrantikas, a branch or tendency within the 
Sarvastivadin group of schools, emerged in Gandhara and Bactria around 
200 ce. Although they were the earlier group, they temporarily lost ground 
to the Kasmir Vaibhasika school due to the political influence of Kaniska. 
In later years the Sautrantikas became known as the Mulasarvastivadins 
and regained their earlier ascendancy. 5 1 have elsewhere given my reasons 
for disagreeing with the theories of Enomoto and Willemen et al. 6 Neither 
Warder nor Lamotte give enough evidence to back up their theories. 

We are left with Frauwallner's theory, which in this respect has stood 
the test of time. For the remainder of this chapter I am mainly concerned 
with drawing out the implications of this theory. However, since this par- 
ticular scenario is controversial, I will also examine another possibility. If 
Frauwallner is wrong, and the Sarvastivadins and Mulasarvastivadins are 
not derived from separate Vinaya communities, it would then be likely 
that they are related to each other in some way. Perhaps the same school 
maintained different textual recensions of the Vinaya while remaining 
unified in practical matters. In this case we should seek for the origins of 



Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism, 178. 

T N 2 721, T N 2 722, T N 2 728. 

WARDER, 393-394. 

Charles Willemen, xi-xiii. 

Sujato, A History of Mindfulness, chapter 17, note 32. 
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the Mulasarvastivada in relation to the origins of the Sarvastivada. This 
possibility is examined at the end of this chapter. 

But starting off with Frauwallner, the gist of his theory is this. The 
Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya includes a section telling of the Buddha's trip to 
Kasmlr, prophecying the conversion by Majjhantika. However, this section 
has been arbitrarily inserted in the text, showing that it is a later inter- 
polation. 7 The earlier portions point to a connection with Mathura. This 
argument has recently been restated by Wynne, who defends Frauwall- 
ner's thesis, and adds the suggestion that the Mathura community later 
moved to Kasmlr, where they came into conflict with the Vaibhasikas over 
who could claim to be the 'real' Sarvastivadins. 8 

Thus Frauwallner's theory holds that the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya is 
the disciplinary code of a Buddhist community based in Mathura. A key 
piece of evidence is the statement by Kumarajiva in his translation of the 
Mahaprajhaparamitopadesa: 

'(The Vinaya), in brief, contains eighty sections. It is of two kinds. 
The first is the Vinaya of Mathura, which includes the Jataka and 
Avadana, and comprises eighty sections. The second part, the Vinaya 
of Kasmlr, has excluded the Jataka and Avadana; 9 accepting only the 
essentials, it forms ten sections. There is, however, a commentary 
(vibhasa) in eighty sections which explains it.' 10 

The Mulasarvastivada Vinaya is indeed extremely long, full of Avadanas 
and Jataka stories, and has strong links with Mathura. The Sarvastivada 
Vinaya, closely associated with Kasmlr, is known as the 'Ten Part Vinaya', 
and does not contain the legendary and narrative material. We are, then, 
justified in equating these two Vinayas with the Vinayas mentioned by 
Kumarajiva. Frauwallner notes significant differences between these two 
Vinayas, and would regard the Sarvastivada Vinaya as in many respects 
closer to the other missionary schools, and probably springing from that 
source, while the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya is an independent early lin- 
eage. While not wishing to contest this, I have noticed that on occasion 



Frauwallner, The Earliest Vinaya and the Beginnings of Buddhist Literature, 28-36. 
Wynne, 29ff. 

Stories concerning deeds done in past lives and their fruits in the present. 
1 T25,N 2 1509, p. 756, C2-6. 
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these two Vinayas do share specific features in common that suggest some 
connection. 

Several sources make a further connection between the Vinaya and 
Upagupta, the great teacher ofMathura. 11 As the last of the five 'Masters 
of the Law' who were accepted throughout the northern traditions, it is 
natural that Upagupta's name shuld be connected with the Vinaya. And 
we notice that one of the most persistent attributes of Upagupta is as a 
preacher ofavaddnas. Indeed, so close is this connection that Strong has 
spoken of Upagupta as the patron of a class of monks who developed and 
preserved this literature. It can hardly be a coincidence, then, that of all the 
Vinayas known to us, the only one that features the avaddnas so strongly 
hails from the home town of the great Elder so closely associated with this 
class of literature. 



9.1 Mathura in the Suttas 

Mathura did not have an auspicious start as a Buddhist center. The 
Anguttara Nikaya has the Buddha tersely remarking that in Mathura the 
roads are uneven, it is dusty, the dogs are fierce, the yakkhas are predatory, 
and alms-food is hard to get. 12 The background for this event is given 
briefly in the Pali commentary, which says that when the Buddha visited 
Mathura, he was greeted by a naked yakkhini, who tried to either terrify 
or seduce him (or more likely both), out of fear he would convert all her 
devotees. 13 This episode is drawn out in full detail in the Mulasarvastivadin 
Vinaya, both in the Gilgit manuscripts 14 and the Chinese, and appears to 
have become the source of a Mulasarvastivadin apologetic for Mathura, 
which I will briefly summarize. 

The Buddha visited Mathura and was greeted by the Brahman house- 
holders, although they were initially suspicious because it was said he 
did not properly respect Brahmans. Nevertheless, he taught Nilabhuti a 
lesson on the caste system and they were all converted. That day was a 



11 Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism, 175-176. 

12 Anguttara Nikaya 5.220. 

13 Anguttara Atthakatha 2.646. 

14 Gilgit Mss. 3, pt. 1:14-15. 
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festival day, and the Buddha was then challenged by the yakkhini. It was 
after this episode that he spoke of the five disadvantages, similar to above. 
Then he told the monks not to stay at Mathura, and left to stay at the 
Donkey-Monster Forest. (The Pali tradition also knows a Gardabha yakkha: 
he was the doorkeeper of the famous yakkha Alavaka, a childeating mon- 
ster tamed by the Buddha.) The brahmans of Mathura are anxious to feed 
the monks and secure their blessings, for they have been plagued by child 
eating 15 yakkhas called Sara, 16 Vana, 17 and the yakkhini Harika (fflii^). 18 
The Indie forms of the first two of these names equate with names found in 
the parallel passage in the Gilgit Mss as given by Strong. 19 The final name 
is not equivalent to any of the names in the Gilgit Mss, but would seem 
very likely to be none other than the famous Hariti, originally a goddess 
of smallpox in Rajagaha, who went on to have a glorious career in Bud- 
dhist popular culture, and indeed even thrives today in far off Japan. The 
ogres come and sit in while the Buddha is teaching Dhamma, evidently 
intending to spoil the event, but the Buddha admonishes them and they 
are converted. The townsfolk built 2500 monasteries, one for each of the 
2500 yakkhas who have been converted. 

We have noticed above that a certain goddess called Kunti evidently 
has a family connection with Kotiputa, an early monk's name recorded 
at Vedisa. While the missions legend depicts Kunti as a sweet woodlands 
nymph, elsewhere she takes on a more terrifying mien. The Mulasarvasti- 
vada Vinaya shows her aspect as a vicious ogress who devours children. 20 

Other names recorded at Vedisa include Haritiputa and Alabagira. It now 
appears that all of these names are connected with child eating yakkhas: 
Hariti, Kunti, and Alavaka. There are more than a few links between the 
stories of Hariti and Kunti: they are in fact the same story with a few details 
changed to add local color. The monasteries were named after the local 
yakkhas, implying an ongoing fusion between local deity cults and the 
establishment of Buddhist monasteries. It is likely that the monasteries 



15 £^#f±&^ - fitg^T (T24, N» 1448, p. 43, c2). 

16 ;fc chi, pond. 

17 #■ lin, forest. 

18 T24, N°- 1448, p. 42, c7-p. 43, cl8. 

19 Strong, The Legend and Cult ofUpagupta, 6. 

20 Strong, The Legend and Cult ofUpagupta, 34-37. 
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kept a shrine for the local deities that the villagers used for their traditional 
spirit worship cult. The villagers, it seems, would offer their children to the 
monastery for a period of time, perhaps in substitute for a more primitive 
cult of child sacrifice. 

Our next source, from the Pali canon, is set at a monastery called the 
Gundavana, the 'Gunda Grove'. 21 Soon after the Parinibbana, the disciple 
Mahakaccana taught the Madhura Sutta (MN 84/SA 548) to King Avanti- 
putta while staying at the Gundavana. This discourse is a major statement 
on the invalidity of the caste system, and as such ties in neatly with the 
teaching to the Mathuran brahmans as depicted in the Mulasarvastivada 
Vinaya. Such early royal patronage would have formed a strong foundation 
for the later growth of the Dhamma there. 

A century later, several of the accounts of the Second Council also 
mention Mathura (Mahisasaka, Sarvastivada, Mahasarighika, though not 
Mulasarvastivada). One of the Elders at that Council is Sanavasin, the pre- 
ceptor of Upagupta, both of who are local saints of Mathura. Mathura, 
then, would have had a continuous occupation of Buddhist monks from 
the Buddha's lifetime or shortly after. 



9.2 Mathura & schism 

The community at Mathura could thus rightly regard themselves as an 
original community. Nevertheless, they were far enough from the main 
early center around Pataliputta to remain a little distant from the con- 
troversies. While they were involved in the Second Council, this was the 
last time Buddhist monks from all districts gathered as one. There is no 
evidence that the Mathuran community took part in later Councils. It is 
true that their Elder Upagupta is frequently said to have taught Asoka, and 
might therefore have participated in the various discussions that occurred 
at that time. But this is far from certain, and in any case, he would have 
done this as a visiting Elder, and this would not have directly affected 
the Mathuran Sangha. None of the accounts of schisms and discussions 



Although yakkhas are not mentioned, the similarity between this name (v.l. Kundavana) 
and Kuntl/Konta, etc., is noteworthy, given the connections between these stories. 
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after the Second Council mention Mathura. 22 The 'Unity Edicts' follow the 
southern route well away from Mathura. 

So it seems that the Mathuran community— perhaps like many oth- 
ers—did not participate directly in the early schismatic movements. They 
developed their own scriptures, inspired by Upagupta's style, and it seems 
plausible that some of the early Sarvastivada Abhidharma ideas may have 
emerged here, though this is purely speculative. They are not referred to in 
the Mahaviharavasin account of the Third Council, not because they were 
in any sense heretical, but simply because they were an already established 
community who did not need missionizing. 

In the early years there would, of course, be no need for this community 
to call itself by any sectarian name, since it was just another branch of 
the Buddhist Sangha. By the first century ce the name Sarvastivada ap- 
pears in the Mathura region. Much later the term Mulasarvastivada came 
into use, perhaps when the Mathura community came into competition 
with the Vaibhasika Sarvastivadins of Kasmir and wished to assert their 
primacy. There is no indication that Moggaliputtatissa used the term vib- 
hajjavadin to exclude the Mathuran community that later became known 
as the Mulasarvastivadins. 

In fact the opposite is true. We have noticed that the Mathuran Elder 
Sanavasin lived on the Ahogahga/Urumunda mountain, some way out of 
the town. 23 Before the Third Council, Moggaliputtatissa saw the troubles 
brewing in the capital of Pataliputta, and so went to practice at the same 
Ahogahga/Urumunda mountain monastery founded by Sanavasin, which 
was renowned as the foremost of all places for samatha meditation. Mog- 
galiputtatissa stayed on retreat there for seven years before reluctantly 
descending on the invitation of Asoka to resolve the problems at the Third 
Council. 24 Thus the Mathuran community, in the lineage of Sanavasin, far 
from being schismatic, is the place Moggaliputtatissa would go on retreat 
to escape from the schismatic problems. 



I have earlier suggested that the Sariputrapariprccha could have originated in a dispute 

in Mathura; but if this tentative hypothesis is true, it refers to a later period. 

Pali Vinaya 2.298: Tena kho pana samayena dyasmd sambhuto sanavasi ahogaiige pabbate 

pativasati. 

Samantapasadika 1.53. 
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This is perfectly plausible as history, but it also creates Moggaliput- 
tatissa's mythos: by staying in the forest monastery frequented by the 
great meditation masters Sanavasin and Upagupta, his charisma as a re- 
alized master is assured. He shows this spiritual power to Asoka when he 
descends from the Ahogariga monastery. Asoka is convinced that he is 
the only monk capable of stabilizing Buddhism, and hence invites Mog- 
galiputtatissa to preside at the Third Council. In this way the spiritual 
charisma of the Mathuran forest lineage of Sanavasin and Upagupta is 
crucial in enabling the purification of the Sangha and the establishment 
of the vibhajjavada. 

Obviously this was not, from a vibhajjavadin perspective, a schismatic 
community. At the time of the missions the Sangha of Mathura, whose 
Vinaya we now possess under the name of the Mulasarvastivada, were 
clearly within the circle of the vibhajjavadins. 

9.3 Sonaka &Sanaka 

It is even possible that Moggaliputtatissa shared ordination lineage with 
Sanavasin. This possibility rests on the evident confusion between the 
similar names Sonaka and Sanaka. The similarity is not merely phonetic. 
He is named after the robe he was accustomed to wear (-vasi), which was 
either made of hemp cloth (sana-), or was of red color (sona-). 25 

The Sinhalese Vinaya and Abhidhamma lineages mention a Sonaka, one 
of the five early Vinaya masters: Upali, Dasaka, Sonaka, Siggava, Moggali- 
puttatissa. 26 In the chronicles and commentaries the same list of Vinaya 
masters becomes partially fused with the account of the Councils, although 
the two are textually distinct. 

Sonaka must have lived at the same time as Sanavasin, for they are both 
connected with the reign of Kalasoka. 27 The Pali tradition says the Second 



25 Variation between these forms can occur even within different recensions of the 
same text. Thus Mukhopadhyaya's edition of the Asokavadana (on gretil) refers 
to SanakavasI, while the Nepalese manuscript of the same text has SonavasI (according 
to Mitra, Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, pg. 10). 

26 This list is found in the late canonical Parivara (5.1), where it begins an extended list of 
Vinaya masters encompassing several centuries of transmission in Sri Lanka. 

27 DIpavamsa4.52. 
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Council was held under Kalasoka's patronage, and Sanavasin participated 
in that Council according to all traditions, including the Pali. 

This highlights a puzzling discrepancy: the Pali list of five Vinaya mas- 
ters appears not to contain any of the Elders mentioned in the Second 
Council proceedings. It is really unthinkable that the most serious Vinaya 
crisis in Buddhist history, where monks gathered from all the Buddhist 
regions, should not have included a contemporary Vinaya master. 

There are inescapable similarities between the Sonaka found in the 
southern and the Sanavasin of the northern sources. 

Table 9.1: Parallels between Sonaka & Sanavasin 

Sonaka Sanavasin 

Born in KasI, 45 an Born in Rajagaha, soon after Nirvana 

Merchant's son Merchant's son 

When young, went on journey trading to When young, went on journey trading 
Giribbaja(= Rajagaha). overseas 

Goes to Veluvana at 15 years of age, with On return, goes to Veluvana 
55 companions 

Sees Dasaka, Upali's student, and gains Meets Ananda and offers to hold 5-year 
faith festival 

Goes forth with parents' permission, be- Goes forth, becomes arahant versed in 
comes an arahant versed in the Tipitaka the Tipitaka 



I suggest that there were two separate narratives, one of the lineage of 
Elders, and one of the Second Council. In these, the same Elder might be 
known by different names. These separate passages were later fused, with 
the lineage of teachers preceding the Council narrative in some cases (Di- 
pavamsa, Mulasarvastivada Vinaya). Thus in the Pali tradition the Sonaka 
of the lineage becomes the Sambhuta Sanavasin of the Second Council. 

To corroborate this, the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya is the only one of 
the Vinayas that directly combines the lineage of Elders with the Second 
Council. And there we find the name Sanaka 28 in the lineage, but Yang-dag 



i$l (T24, N- 1451, p. 411, bl8). I cannot identify the exact form used for Sanavasin 
in the Second Council, but it is certainly not the same. The nearest I can identify by 
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skyes (= Sambhuta) in the Second Council. 29 But this Sambhuta must be 
the Sambhuta Sanavasin mentioned in the Pali. It is thus clear that both 
the Chinese and Tibetan versions of this Vinaya call the same Elder by 
different names in the two contexts. 

Similarly, where the Samantapasadika, in comparing Moggaliputtatissa's 
work to the Theras of old, refers to Kassapa at the First Council and Yasa 
at the Second Council, the Sudassanavinayavibhasa mentions Kassapa and 
Sonaka. 30 This is immediately before a mention of the five Vinaya-masters, 
so must mean the same person, i.e. Sanavasin = Sonaka. In the account 
of the Second Council itself, however, we find H-#P ^MH £ (po-na can-fu- 
tuo), 31 for Sanasambhuta or Sonasambhuta. 

There is, therefore, good reason to think a similar confusion has hap- 
pened in the Pali tradition, and that Sonaka is really Sanavasin. 

Now, Sonaka/Sanavasin is of course the preceptor of Upagupta; but 
he is also the preceptor of Siggava, 32 who in turn is Moggaliputtatissa's 
preceptor. 33 Thus, if our idea is correct, Moggaliputtatissa inherited the 
same ordination lineage as the Mulasarvastivadins ofMathura. 



comparison with Rockhill's Tibetan rendering it should be -IS-IL (T24, N 2 1451, p. 413, 
bl9), but this is rather Sudassana. 
' ROCKHILL, 170, 176. 
21 #P$) (T24, N 2 1462, p. 684, bl3). In the first mention of the Vinaya masters it is spelt 
JMP#1 (T24, N 2 1462, p. 677, bl9-20). 
T24,N 2 1462, p. 678, a24. 

Samantapasadika 1.235: Updlitthero sammdsamhuddhassa santike ugganhi, ddsakatthero 
attano upajjhdyassa updlittherassa, sonakatthero attano upajjhdyassa ddsakattherassa, sigga- 
vatthero attano upajjhdyassa sonakattherassa, moggaliputtatissatthero attano upajjhdyassa 
siggavattherassa candavajjittherassa cdti. 
Sudassanavinayavibhasa: ¥ZM&VUiilk.&%. ° }&$&%&%.&;% &% ° Afa^tSLMW 

(T24, N 2 1462, p. 716, C26-29). 

The story of Siggava, in response to a prophecy, intentionally visting Moggaliputtatissa's 
parents' house for alms for seven years before finding success closely echoes the story 
of Sanavasin, in response to a prophecy, visting Upagupta's family home for many years 
before finding success. 
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9.4 The dragons of KasmTr 

Those scholars who are not prepared to accept the Mathuran origins of 
the Mulasarvastivada usually look to to the Northwest, especially Kasmir, 
for the home of this school. In this case we need to return to the missions 
accounts for information. 

After the settling of the problems in the Sangha at the Third Council, 
Moggaliputtatissa decides that Buddhism would become well established 
in the border regions, and sends out missionaries across India. One of these 
is Majjhantika, who is sent to Kasmir, where he subdues a host of dragons 
and establishes the Dhamma. Dipavamsa 7.3 sums up: 

'Majjhantika the great sage, having gone to Gandhara, 
Inspired the ferocious dragon and freed many from bondage.' 

This Majjhantika is not regarded in any way as heretical. In fact he is the 
ordination teacher of Mahinda, the revered founder of Sinhalese Buddhism. 
This is mentioned in the commentarial accounts, and confirmed in the 
Dipavamsa. 34 While the missionary story is, in general, mainly known 
from the southern sources, in this case there is one Chinese text that 
says that Majjhantika and Mahinda were told by Ananda himself to go to, 
respectively, Kasmir and Sri Lanka. 35 In addition the Mahakarmavibhahga, 
describing missionary work by arahants of the Buddha's day, mentions 
Madhyandina subduing the dragons of Kasmir, and Mahendra overcoming 
of the Raksasas of Simhaladvipa. 36 Thus the northern and southern sources 
are in perfect agreement. 

Kasmir became the main centre for the Sarvastivadins, so the story of 
Majjhantika recurs throughout the Sarvastivadin influenced literature, 
including the Asokarajasutra, 37 Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya, 38 etc. There is 
evidently a problem in seeing a patriarch of the Sarvastivadins as one of 
the fathers of the Mahaviharavasin school. 



Dipavamsa 6.25: Tato mahido pabbajito moggaliputtassa scmtike/Pabbajesi mahadevo majd- 

hanto upasampade. 

T N 2 1507, p.37, bl6-27; see Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism, 303. 
' The Pali sources agree that old Sri Lanka was overrun by demons, e.g. Dipavamsa 1.20. 

T N 2 2043; see Rongxi, 122-124. 
' ROCKHILL, 167-170. 
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Thus Wynne 39 suggests Majjhantika was a follower of the vibhajjavada 
who converted to Sarvastivada after arrival in Kasmir. But this scenario 
depends on the underlying assumption that sarvastivada and vibhajjavada 
are opposing schools. In fact, there is no reason why Majjhantika should 
not have held opinions which we know of as sarvdstivadin while still in 
Pataliputta, but these were not felt at the time to lie outside the spectrum 
of acceptable views; or perhaps he had no decided view on that point at 
that time; or perhaps he never held sarvdstivadin views but was tolerant of 
his followers who did; and so on. The point is that we don't have to think in 
terms of mutually opposing schools in such a complex and fluid situation. 

The internal evidence of the Sarvastivadins themselves suggests that the 
'all exists' (sarvam asti) doctrine emerged after the Asokan period. There is 
a famous passage, found throughout the Sarvastivadin texts, 40 containing 
a well known list of teachers giving their views on the 'all exists' doctrine. 
Frauwallner notes that all the views in this passage differ from the mature 
position of the school, and the passage seems to be included in the Vibhasa 
as a 'doxographical appendix'. Thus it would seem to pre-date the com- 
pilation of the Vibhasa. It mentions the following teachers: Dharmatrata, 
Ghosaka, Vasumitra, Buddhadeva. Bhavya, after presenting his three lists 
of schools, suggests, as another explanation of the schisms, that the arising 
of the schools was due to the diversity of opinions by these masters. 41 It 
seems we must regard these teachers as the developers of the 'all exists' 
doctrine, and none of them appear in the names we find mentioned in the 
Mauryan period. 

This is confirmed in the San Lun Xuan Yi, a treatise written by Jia-xiang. 
In accounting for the appearance of the Mahasarighikas he follows the 
account of the Mahavibhasa. When it comes to the Sthaviras, he says 
that in the first 200 years there was the succession of teachers: Kassapa, 
Ananda, Majjhantika, Sanavasin, Upagupta, Purna, Mecaka, Katyayam- 
putra. From Kassapa to Mecaka was 200 years, during which period there 
was no schism. 42 At the beginning of the third century, Katyayamputra 
passed away, and there was a split into two schools, Sthaviras and Sarvas- 



WYNNE, 32. 

See Frauwallner, Studies in Abhidharma Literature, 185/f! for references and discussion. 

Rockhill, 194-5. 

Vti&MS-$l£H~ -W%-£,%.&£4$ (T45.NP 1852, p. 9,b20-2l). 
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tivadins. Since Purna, there had been a gradual drifting away from the 
essentials, especially an excessive promotion of Abhidhamma over the 
Suttas. To escape the controversy the Sthaviras went to the Himalayan 
region, and henceforth were called the Haimavatas. 43 

This account matches well with the picture we have drawn from the 
Pali sources. Both Moggaliputtatissa and Purna are separated from the 
Second Council by one 'generation' in the lineages, which puts them as 
approximate contemporaries around the time of Asoka. The connection 
between Moggaliputtatissa and the Abhidhamma is central to his identity: 
not only does he compose the core of the Kathavatthu, but his first interest 
in investigating Buddhism is sparked by hearing a cryptic Abhidhamma 
phrase from the Cittayamaka, described as the 'Buddhamantra'. So around 
the time of Asoka these monks were participating in the formal investiga- 
tion, classification, and clarification of the teachings from the Suttas. But 
only a couple of generations later, after the time of Katyayamputra, did 
this result in a schism. This description of a long period of gestation and 
discussion, eventually resulting in division, is far more plausible than the 
more radical accounts of instant schism. 



T45,N 2 1852, p. 9,bl5-cl. 



CONCLUSION 



VV E CAN no longer think of 'pre-sectarian' and 'sectarian' Bud- 
dhism as two clear cut periods. Rather, there was an evolutionary process, 
whose complexity we can only guess at, and which we can know of only 
through fragments. Sectarian tendencies proceeded differently in differ- 
ent places. Just as Moggaliputtatissa escaped the conflicts by running off 
to retreat, so must many monastics have viewed the arguments as worldly 
Dhamma. Even Xuan-zang, a millenium after the Buddha, recorded many 
monks who did not belong to a school. Yet this should not blind us to 
the achievements of the sects: the development of sectarian organization 
made it possible to maintain the scriptures and keep the Dhamma alive. 
Here is an interpretation of how early Buddhist sectarianism evolved. 

0-100 AN— Integrated Pre-sectarian Buddhism: After the Parinib- 
bana, the Buddhist community was in a state of uncertainty, even shock. 
It was imperative that they work together to make real the Buddha's in- 
junction to take the Dhamma and Vinaya as their refuge. The hugeness of 
the task and the uncertainty of the future gave the Sangha ample reason 
to stick together, as a still untried fledgling spiritual movement. 

100-200 AN— Disintegrating Pre-sectarian Buddhism: The very suc- 
cess of the Sangha in preserving itself and the Dhamma must inevitably 
breed complacency. The Second Council saw a significant rift over Vinaya 
practice, and it was only with difficulty that enough monks were assembled 
from the various districts to resolve the problem as a unified Sangha. The 
Asokan period saw various divisive potentials within the Sangha rapidly 
multiply in potency. No longer could the Sangha deal with problems using 
its internal mechanisms, but had to rely on government support. 
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200-300 AN— Emerging Sectarian Buddhism: Spread out over vast ar- 
eas, the Sangha evolved distinct regional identities. Local saints articulated 
more sophisticated and precise Abhidhammas. Lavish support enabled the 
establishment of local centers based around worship of stupas and relics, 
including those of the local saints. Texts became more firmly fixed in partic- 
ular dialects. In the stupas of Vedisa many of these elements have emerged, 
but the community did not regard itself as a distinct 'school'. 

300+ AN— Sectarian Buddhism: The constellation of sectarian tenden- 
cies was by now set irreversibly in the firmament. The emergence of sects, 
if it had not taken place already, was at hand. From now on the different 
communities saw themselves as irreversibly separate. The boundaries be- 
tween the sects would never have been absolute, but they were there, and 
they played a crucial role in all subsequent developments. 

I have followed the suggestions of earlier researchers in closely associ- 
ating the emergence of schools with the Asokan missionaries. But we do 
not know whether the leaders of the missions promulgated the doctrines 
of the schools. We must avoid the fallacy of back-reading a later situation 
into earlier times: 'sectarian tendency' or 'sectarian precursor' does not 
mean 'sect'. 

None of the evidence for 'sudden schisms' in the Asokan or pre-Asokan 
period stands up to scrutiny. The sectarian accounts in which these ideas 
are found are mythic texts whose prime purpose is to authenticate the 
schools. The schools which flourished in the border regions tried to prove 
that they were the true bastion of real Buddhism. They did this by de- 
veloping myths of origins. The Mahaviharavasins and Sarvastivadins in 
particular felt the need to combine this mythic authority with a shrill 
denunciation of the 'opposing' sects. This reflects a lack of confidence and 
maturity of these schools in that period, and survives as evidence of a 
certain bitterness in local sectarian rivalries. 

And yet even the most polemicized passages from the Mahavibhasa con- 
firm that the 'schisms' were not literal Vinaya schisms of the 'go-straight- 
to-heir variety. There is no evidence anywhere for the formation of schools 
due to schisms in the narrow Vinaya sense, and much evidence against. 

The mythic accounts of sect formation must, as historical documents, 
bow and exit before the 'Unity Edicts' of Asoka himself. Using mythic texts 
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to decide whether the schism was in 116 AN or 137 AN is as sensible as 
using the Bible to decide whether the world was created in 4004 bce. Asoka 
said the Sangha was unified, and we have no reason to doubt him. 

My findings constitute a radical departure from previous visionings of 
this period. If there is any merit in this analysis, we must rethink many of 
our ideas about how Buddhism formed. Not the least of the problems is 
the question of the interrelationship between the existing early canonical 
texts. These are usually held to stem primarily from the pre-sectarian 
period, then finalized and edited in the early sectarian period. Thus collat- 
ing the corresponding parts of the different collections may take us back 
to before the schism. Shifting the root schism one or two centuries later 
could make a major difference in how these texts are dated. 

I would note, though, that sectarian separation is only one factor to 
be taken into consideration. The accidents of history have decreed that 
the early canonical texts that have come down to us hail mainly from two 
areas: Sri Lanka and Kasmir/Gandhara. These areas, 3000 kilometers apart, 
were established at the extreme ends of the Indie cultural sphere from the 
time of Asoka. Even if the texts were not separated on sectarian grounds 
until later, this geographic separation must have meant the collections 
remained primarily isolated from this time. Thus collating the collections 
would still bear the promise of restoring us to the pre-Asokan period. 

All I have said so far is, of course, just stories of the past. Like any histo- 
rian, in analyzing the myths of the past I am creating my own mythology, 
a mythology cast in the methods and concepts of the present. History lies 
to the extent that it pretends to have rejected myth, and has meaning 
to the extent that it owns up to its agenda: recreating the present in the 
image of the past. This is why history is so intensely political, and the act 
of pretending objectivity is just another political manouver. After many 
years of reading and contemplating both history and myth, I have come to 
believe that the main difference between the two is that myth has miracles, 
while history has footnotes. 



Appendix A 
CHRONOLOGY 



D ATIng of Buddhist events is a painfully complex and doubtful mat- 
ter. Modern scholars early settled on circa 486 bce as the date of the Bud- 
dha's parinibbana. This is based on a corrected reading of the Sinhalese 
sources and is known as the 'long chronology'. More recently, scholars 
proposed a 'short chronology' based on northern sources, placing the Bud- 
dha's Nibbana around 368 bce. But the latest research is moving towards 
a 'median chronology' (the 'Rhys Davids/Gombrich theory' 1 ), placing the 
Nibbana around 410 bce, with a margin of error of 10-20 years either 
side. This is the dating I follow for this essay. To avoid the ambiguities 
associated with this calendar dating, however, it is often useful to com- 
pare events in terms of how long they happened 'After Nibbana', in which 
case the abbreviation an is used. The following table is an attempt to ap- 
proximately correlate the major events and persons in this work with the 
median chronology. I have based most of these dates on Cousins. 2 

Cousins and Gombrich bring the Second Council down to 60-80 AN. One 
reason for this is that some of the Elders at the Second Council are said 
to be students of Ananda, and it is felt the gap between the Parinibbana 
and the Second Council is too great to be bridged by just one generation. 
But Ananda was probably about 45 at the time of the Parinibbana, and 
may well have lived for another 40 years or so. Both the Pali and the 



1 Cousins, 'The Dating of the Historical Buddha: A Review Article', 109. 

2 Cousins, 'The "Five Points" and the Origins of the Buddhist Schools', 76. 
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northern traditions 3 contain statements to this effect. Given his character, 
it would be surprising if he were not still accepting students until his old 
age. A 20 year old student in 40 AN would be 80 at the traditional time of 
the Second Council. It would be unremarkable, if not probable, that this 
Council consisting of Elder bhikkhus, including the 'oldest monk on earth', 
should include monks of this age who had been ordained in Ananda's day. 
Hence I see no reason to change the date of the Second Council. This means 
the Council could have been before or after Candragupta's ascension. 

Vasumitra's schism date is given twice, according to whether we con- 
sider this by the calendar date in the text, or whether we correlate it with 
Asoka's reign. The San-Lun-Xian-Yi (-H.fSj-£"$, T45, N 2 1852, p. 9, b20-2l) 
is a Sthaviran treatise composed by Jia-xiang between 397-419. 



T45,N 2 1852, plO, a08. 
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Table A.1 : Chronology of Early Buddhism 





Median Chronology 


Mahavihara 


San-Lun-Xian- 


Schism 








Elders 


Yi 


Accounts 
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AN 








Original 


458 










Buddhism 


Awakening 
413 


1 


Upali 


Kassapa 
Ananda 




Integrated 


Parinibbana 


1 st Council 








Presectarian 




(Rajagaha) 


Dasaka 


Majjhantika 




Buddhism 


326 

Alexander 










Dispersing 


313 


100 


Sonaka 


Sanavasin 


100 


Presectarian 


Candragupta 


2 nd Council 


(Sanavasin) 




DIpavamsa 


Buddhism 




(Vesali) 


Siggava 


Upagupta 


Vasumitra 
137 
Bhavya III 


Emerging 


277-246 


154 


Moggali- 






Sectarian 


Asoka 


3 rd Council 


puttatissa 




Vasumitra 


Buddhism 




(Pataliputta) 


Mahinda 


Purna 




Sectarian 






(Hemavata 






Buddhism 


185-151 

Pusyamitra 




teachers) 
(Gotiputa) 


Mecaka 
(200 AN) 

Katyayani- 
putra 


Sariputra- 
pariprccha 



Appendix B 
ASOKA & THE FIRST SCHISM 



IL VERY analysis of the schisms that I have read by modern scholars 
places the schisms before Asoka. Thus Bechert says, speaking of the Third 
Council: 'After the individual Sanghas (of whom many had been divided as 
a result of sanghabheda, i.e. "splitting of the Order" or "schism") were re- 
united in this manner'. 1 But the Third Council narrative says nothing about 
the existence of several distinct 'Sanghas'. Again, Bechert says: 'the first 
schism, which must be placed before Asoka'. 2 Prebish concurs: 'Now we 
all know that a schism did take place around this time.' 3 And Cousins also 
agrees: 'Even if it is now clear that the schism between the Mahasanghikas 
and the Sthaviravada is not connected with the Second Council, it cannot 
have been long after.' 4 

Nevertheless, I think this event must be placed after Asoka. Such a mass 
of authority cannot be discarded lightly, and I should explain why I have 
come to different conclusions. Strangely enough, I have never come across 
an explicit argument for exactly why the root schism must be pre-Asokan, 
but the reasoning must go something like this. 

The texts as we have them ascribe the schisms to one of three periods 
relative to Asoka: before (Dipavarhsa and Bhavya III), during (Vasumitra 
and probably the Sarvastivada generally), or after (Sariputrapariprccha). 



Bechert, Theravada Buddhist Sangha', 3. 
Bechert, 'The Date of the Buddha Reconsidered', 66. 
Prebish, 'Review of Scholarship on Buddhist Councils', 237. 
Cousins, 'Pali Oral Literature', 104. 
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Two sources place the schisms before Asoka. This includes the Sinhalese 
tradition, which is more historically reliable. Vasumitra places events in 
the time of Asoka, but this is a short chronology text. The calendar date of 
the schism according to Vasumitra is about 100 AN. This roughly agrees 
in years with the Dipavarhsa (100+ an) and Bhavya III (137 an). Vasumitra, 
therefore, has the date approximately right, but following the tradition of 
his school, he thinks that this was the reign of Asoka. Apparently this tradi- 
tion confuses the Vajjian 'Kalasoka' of the Second Council with the famous 
'Dharmasoka' of Magadha. The Sariputrapariprccha is closely related to 
this tradition, but in placing the schism later has become confused in its 
chronology. The 'Schism edicts' indicate that either Asoka was not fully 
aware of what was going on— which was sometimes the case 5 — or that he 
is referring to a mere party dispute among the Theravadins. 

We have already demonstrated some problems with this reasoning. The 
Dipavarhsa should be entirely disregarded in this matter. Bhavya III is late, 
unsupported, and polemical. We know little of the Puggalavada mythos, 
and so cannot interpret the meaning this story had for the school. But like 
all the other versions, it would have been constructed to legitimize the 
communal identity of the school. 

Vasumitra is speaking in the same tradition as the Mahavibhasa, and 
although the Mahavibhasa does not mention the King's name, we should 
see these sources as representing the same mythos. The events happened 
under a pious Buddhist king of Pataliputta who sponsored the Kasmir mis- 
sion. The purpose of the myth is to associate the Sarvastivadins of Kasmir 
with the root Sthaviras in the time of Asoka. The calendar date is irrelevant 
to this mythos, and has merely been inserted to give historical fixity to an 
event which, from Vasumitra's point of view, must have happened around 
that time. 

For similar reasons, we cannot discount the 'Unity Edicts' as being 
merely Asoka's unawareness of what was happening in the Sangha. This 
argument creates an insoluble dilemma. The same texts that tell us that 
the schism was Asokan or pre-Asokan also assert Asoka's intimate involve- 
ment in the schisms. It is Asoka's involvement, not the date, that is the key 



For example, the Kandahar Edicts say that the fishers and hunters had stopped fishing 
and hunting, which according to Basham is sheer complacency (Basham, 59). 
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issue. The date merely fixes the events in line with the general chronology 
of the different schools. So are we to discard the critical element of Asokan 
involvement while accepting the incidental detail of the date? Of course 
it is quite possible that Asoka was not fully aware of what was happening, 
but if he was unaware, the sources are unreliable. 

And regarding the supposed 'confusion' of the Sariputrapariprccha, we 
can only assert that, aside from its obvious mythical nature and several 
textual problems, it is not confused about its own chronology. The ascrip- 
tion of the schism to a date after Asoka is no accident, but is inherent 
in the logic of the text. First it acknowledges the usual five 'Masters of 
the Law', culminating with Upagupta, who is contemporary with Asoka. 
Clearly there is no schism so far, as the list of patriarchs is identical with 
the mainstream (Mula) Sarvastivada tradition. After Asoka we are told of 
the persecutions under Pusyamitra; again, this is entirely in accord with 
the (Mula) Sarvastivada tradition. 6 The events of the root schism itself are 
very different from the other accounts, and so while the account of the 
'18 schools' shares a common basis with Vasumitra, we cannot infer that 
the account of the root schism is merely a confusion of Vasumitra. 

Lamotte says that this text is: 'so obscure that it allows for the most 
diverse interpretations. After having narrated at length the persecution 
by the Suhga Pusyamitra, the text, going back to the past, speaks of events 
which took place under a king whom it does not name, but who, from the 
evidence of other parallel texts which we shall quote, can be none other 
than Asoka the Maurya.' 7 But the text, in this respect at least, is not at 
all obscure, nor does it hint at a flashback in time, but simply relates a 
series of consecutive events. I agree with Lamotte that Fa-xiang's version 
of events in his postface to the Mahasarighika Vinaya is related to the 
Sariputrapariprccha, but it is Fa-xiang who, writing at a much later date, 
has got the chronology confused. He too starts with an evil king who per- 
secutes the bhikkhus; but this must be Pusyamitra, as there are no known 
pre-Asokan persecutions. Then he goes on to relate the story of the king 



For various versions of this legend, see Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism, 386-392. 
Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism, 172. 
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presiding over the vote with tally-sticks; but to the Sariputrapariprccha's 
account he adds the anachronistic detail that the king was Asoka. 8 

The first calendar date the text gives us is 300 AN for the division of 
the root Sthaviras into Sarvastivada and Puggalavada. In the text's short 
chronology, this would be roughly 170 years after Asoka's death, which 
again makes perfect sense of the internal chronology. The Mahasahghika 
schisms, as is generally the case, are said to be earlier than the Sthavira 
schisms, so they are dated 200 AN. This brings them, say, 70 years after 
Asoka, around 170 bce. Pusyamitra died around 151 bce, so our dates are 
about 20 years out. But given that the Sariputrapariprccha speaks in units 
no smaller than centuries, who's to worry about a few decades here and 
there? In any case, this relates to a later portion of the text. Thus we can 
definitely conclude that the internal chronology of the relevant portions 
of the Sariputrapariprccha is not confused. It merely disagrees with the 
chronology of other texts. 

Can we say anything else about the chronology of the Sariputrapari- 
prccha? One relevant detail is the interference of the King. This agrees 
with the Mahasahghika Vinaya. But the Mahaviharavasin Vinaya says 
nothing about royal interference, despite the school's approval, even cel- 
ebration, of Asoka's interference as establishing the essential model for 
Sangha/State relations, thus ensuring the very survival of the Dhamma. 
Of course the later Mahaviharavasin texts assert that Kalasoka sponsored 
the Second Council and Ajatasattu sponsored the first, but these are just 
back-readings to authorize Asoka's role. Such justifications for Royal in- 
volvement, while not against the general spirit of Indian legal procedures, 
must be post-Asokan. 9 Similarly, the use of tally-sticks to vote in an impor- 
tant procedure is not supported by the Pali Vinaya, although we should 
not be surprised if the Mahasahghika Vinaya took a different perspective 
on this. Finally, we note the mention of written texts, which likewise place 
the text no earlier than the post-Asokan period. 

One of the most pervasive motivations in forming mythic texts is to seek 
archaic authorization for contemporary events, hence the very common 



Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism, 173. 

The lack of mention of Asoka and royal interference in Sangha affairs is, incidentally, 

one of the reasons for thinking the Pali Vinaya was fixed relatively early. 
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mythic tendency to date formative events earlier rather than later. There- 
fore, the version placing the schism later is likely to be more reasonable. In 
addition, the Sariputrapariprccha is less polemical than the other versions, 
indicating a healthier and more realistic attitude towards such things, and 
consequently fewer motives to twist events to its own perspective. We 
have also seen that this version is in perfect accord with the epigraphic 
evidence and with the Mahavihara Vinaya commentaries. 
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